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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ One Sparkle of Gold,” ** Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., Fe. 


en 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Though nothing can bring back the time 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
We will grieve not—rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 

PAULINE with a trembling step ascended the steep 
stairs of her miserable abode. 

She could not foresee the reception she might re- 
ceive from her tyrant father, even when returning 
from fulfilling his own stern behest. And when the 
sound of his heavy steps pacing the apartment where 
she had left him in the stertorous and heavy slumber 
of intoxication met her ear she paused at the door with 
a sickening dread of what might await her. 

It was almost incredible that the delicate and re- 
fined countess, the luxuriously nurtured child of ten- 
derness and care, should be thus standing at the door 
of an obscure room, in a dark, narrow landing, hesi- 
tating to advance lest she should encounter the wrath 
—ay, and the personal violence—of one whom she 
more than suspected of being a criminal in danger of 
‘the very laws which he had transgressed. The girl 
herself could hardly realize the fact of her own iden- 
‘tity with the fair and brilliant débutante of the sea- 
son; scarcely recall the joyous feelings with which 
che had awaited her presentation day—the rose-co- 
loured sunshine that had beamed over her future, the 
homage and happiness that had well nigh over- 
whelmed her with grateful, self-distrustful bliss on 
her first entrance into life. But it was all to beas a 
nearly forgotten dream, a vision of another life, for 
Pauline Lovett, and she evoked, by a brave effort, the 
courage necessary to fulfil her stern task in the world, 
her duty to him whose claim upon her filial ministra- 
tions she had unquestioningly recognized. The next 
moment the shaking tremor of her frame was stilled 
by a strong will that could scarcely have been be- 
lieved to exist in that fragile frame. 

She opened the door of the apartment with a firm 
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though gentle hand, and stood, with subdued appre- 
hension, in her father’s presence. 

“T trust you have not waited long for me, sir,” she 
said, scarcely daring to raise hereyes. “ I thought I 
should have been at home by thetime you wanted 
your breakfast.” 

She expected a burst of rage, or a coarse order to 
lose no time in arranging his meal, but, to her utter 
astonishment, she had no reply for a few minutes, 
though Nicholas did not cease the hurried, irregular 
strides along the narrow floor which had excited her 
alarm. 

When she looked timidly up she perceived a sort 
of troubled perplexity in his harsh features, that had 
more of hesitation than fierce passion in their ex- 
pression. 

“ Well, I suppose as it’s the first time I must pass it 
over, girl,” he said, gruffly; “and as I don’t doubt 
it will be your last chance of playing truant it doesn’t 
make so much difference.” 

“ The last, sir?” she repeated, wonderingly. 

“Yes; I’m afraid you'll break your heart,” he 
answered, with a sneer. ‘ You and I have got on so 
well, and you must be so happy at having got a father 
at last, after so many years, that I should think you'll 
hardly get on without me, even for a few days.” 

“Are you going away, father?’’ she asked, 
anxiously, a vague dread blanching her cheeks. 

“ Ah, you may well turn pale,” he said, tauntingly, 
and there was a strange, keen questioning in his look. 

“T knew you were too devoted a daughter not to 
grieve for the separation. It’s very pleasant, of course, 
to find you’re so fond of me, considering all things.” 

“T have tried to do my duty, father. I have never 
attempted to deceive you,” she said, with a gentle 
dignity that brought back a glimpse of her former 
self in its graceful pride. 

He regarded her withinvoluntary admiration. 

She looked like a creature of another sphere sud- 
denly doomed to that uncongenial prison for another’s 
crime, 

“T believe you, girl,” he said, at last, “There’s 
something about you that even I cannot altogether 
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distrust, though I have almost learned never to be- 
lieve there is a bit of honesty to be found in manor 
woman either. But yet your mother—yes, she was 
—ay, and is—an angel, if there are such creatures, 
as the parsons tell us there are. I suppose you take 
after her. But if she were back again now it would 
not make any difference; I’m too far gone for that,” 

Pauline’s sweet nature melted at the sudden touch 
of human feeling in her rough father’s breast, and 
she sprang suddenly before him, and sank on her 
knees by the chair where he had thrown himsolf, 

“Father, do not speak thus!” she murmured, 
softly, trying to take his large, rough hand in her 
small, soft palms. ‘It is never too late. There are 
ever love and mercy in heaven and earth too for 
those who would look for them. Do not leave me; let 
us remain together, and leave this dreadful place for 
some happier, quieter spot. I would work for you, 
wait on you; only give up this dreadful life, and 
then——”’ 

But he shook her rudely from him as her fingers 
touched his hand, till she had well nigh fallen pros- 
trate with the sudden shock, 

“ Off, girl, off! What do you mean by talking such 
stuff ?” he cried, angrily, ‘As if all this balderdash 
and whining was wanted because I’m just about tak- 
ing a journey for a week or so. Do you dare to suspect 
your father, child? I’d advise you not to give a hint 
of such nonsense, if you are such a simpleton.” 

She did not reply; her nature was too truthful to 
violate it by even a word, and, with submissive 
silence, she awaited his next words, 

“There, that’s enough. I didn’t mean to be hard 
apon you, Pauly,’ he said, with a relenting look in 
his face. ‘Get me a bit of breakfast, child, then I'll 
tell you what I’ve got to say, for I must be off in less 
than an hour, and there’s no time to lose, I’ve no 
packing-up to do, that’s one good thing, I carry my 
luggage with me. You used to have a cartload of 
traps when you were playing countess, I daresay,” he 
added, with a laugh that sounded hollow in its pre- 
tended mirth, J 

The girl obeyed, with a rapid, noiseless dexterity 
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that was almost incredible in one. so nurtured;.and 
ere many minutes the tablow as spreadjand Nicholas 
began to attempt the discussion of its viands, though 
it was evidently with difficulty that: he swallowed 
the simple but nicely prepared meal, 

“ Well, nowithen forit, Pauly, The fact is that I 
have business which willtake me-away from herefor 
a bit. It may be for some days, or may be even a 
month, I thought you’d hardly care, perhaps, to stay 
here alone.” 

“Cannot I go with you, father ?” she pleaded, fear- 
fully. 

She could hardly have realized that even the pre- 
sence of that dreaded parent was some protection 
from the desolate, unknown world around. 

“No, that’s impossible,’ he returned, quickly. 
“ But l’ll see. you again after a bit; then perhaps the 
wedding will come off, do you see? or else we can 
see about what we'll do, Now I thought you'd bet- 
ter perhaps go to thedsousewwhere your sweetheart 
lodges. ‘There’s a woman-there who'd see to you for 
his sake. Or whatdoyou think of asking to get into 
the household ofe¢hat grand, would-be cousin of 

ours? I daresay sherwouldn’t refuse you a shelter 
or a bit if yoursAmut.Batlasked her.”’ 

Pauline’sslightformseemedeuddenly to acquire 
new dignity, that Ouldebave thought could 
scarcely have belonged. to itedragile girlishness. 

“ Never, ?» she said}firmly. ©“ Bewill do neither. 
Father, I have»mever yet*disobeyed you. I have 
striven to do my ‘duty as: a childjatiwhatever cost. 
But to expose wmyéelf. to. imsultanime, degradation, 
cannot be required ofame. Bvivilimot go toweither 
hateful refuges.” 

** Hoity, toity.’Prayorhat'dowouw mean then, miss? 
I've got no driend# or monsy: either, and I suppose 
you wouldn’tiJiketestop here Without a peuny in 
your pocket; endistanve.” 

“No, no, no/iehewsied, desperately. “ But at the 
worst I can butitiepandut wenld be no terror tome | 
now.’ 

“Very fine talkingpbut-it wild suit neither of us ; 
80 be so goodsasate talk sensé,:Pauline. .Where 
would you go? “dittell you I camnotitake:you,any- 
where—safely.” 

The last wordwae uttered imaidull, hoarse: tone 
that gave it petuliammeaning. 

“ Heaven willtake care of.me-—«I will work,” «she 
said, her calmness returning at higagitation. “This 





} such valuables to you it is surelymy own @ffair.’ I 
dusist on your-taking charge of ‘themon the-cendi- 
tions I have told you. Am I to be bearded by you at 
every turn?” 

Pauline saw a fierce flash in his eyes that had as 
much of trouble as anger in its glare. Again her 
heart yearned: to-that wretched, erring man from 
whom her very. being was derived. 

“I -will accept the trust, father, at your command, 
but I shall neyer-part-with them,’’-she said, firmly. 
“ And, if they should be taken from me, remember it 
will not be with my consent or from any careless 
weakness of mine. Do not blame me should such 
occur, father.” 

“Taken from you! What do you mean, girl? Do 
you intend to get into prison ?” he said, with a forced 
laugh, “ You're a strange, foolish girl, to make such 
a fuss about what most lasses would give their eyes 
to snatch. | Now, good-bye, lass mine. Perhaps when 
we meet again you'll have more sense,” 

He stooped down and gave her a rough caress, 
from which she shrank with uncontrollable repug- 
nance that his coarse nature did not perhapsinterpret, 
or it might have brought a fresh storm.on her young 
head. 

Hereached the door, then suddenly turned back 
for a moment. 

“ Hark ye, child,” he said. “ It’s.like sending out 
a lamb among the wolves to turn you into theworld, 
but I cannot help myself, so don’t think me.more of 
& brute than Lreally.am..: Mind you,,you can always 
find yourAunt Ruth at any time, if you're in difficulty. 
She’llvkeep pretty close to-the:young countess,’ 1 
promise you, and you've a bloodygight on her, for 
she’aemy only sister, though she’d-aidifferent-bring~ 
ing uptome. D’ye hear me, Pauline? 
do asadysay ?” 

“ Tfhife.and death be atateke, notelse; father,”.shex 
said, hg 6 80? as 
not comi as y now you would?” 

“Tt all depends, girl. aanoke in the grave, for 
aught you ombean.tellybefaremany months, or weeks 
either, and it’s never ilktoidbok beforehand. If I'd 
always done/sotitrwouldskeve been better for meand\ 
we too.” " 

e -hastilyiieit theceweom, leaving his danghter 
dizzy with «bewilderedwand. conflicting emotions. 
Terror, reliefpdesolation; anda-dawning trust incher 





very morning Lekeve-been tatting seme lace towell, 
and a kind womapepromised to. dovwhas she could to 
get me some morevorderspandidispose of that. I 
shall find some (refuge, only da:notuewensspeak of 
those dreadful places,” she murmured; shudderingly. 
‘** Pray where am I to find you?” he said, doubt- 
ingly. ‘I don’t mean to lose sight of you altogether, 
ee tell you—you may do me more service than 
that.” 
Sho wassilent,hér limited experience of life could 


(Rot solve such a.problem as that. 


“ Prayowhere’s this new friend of yours?” he-re-; 
sumed, aftera pause. ‘* ‘Phere, you can't deceive me, 
If you're to go to heragain« you mustknow where 
she lives—come, outwith it, I’m not going to-spoil 
your market, [promise you.” 

Pauline :shrinkingly produced the card, and he; 


vhastily made a note of:the address on an old letter he 


drew from his pocket. 

“Now,” he said, “«ve’ve not much-more to settle, 
except one thing.” 

He cleared bis throat in hesitation before‘ he- went 
on. 
“Look ye, girl) ’vealways kept one or two gew- 
gaws that were meant for your mother about me, 
even after—that is, I hadtn’t the leart to dispose of 
them. ‘Now, I’m going to'give them to you, thongh 
I don't: want you to part’ with: them unless you are 
obliged, nor wear them, because you're sure to.get 
robbed if:you did. D’ye understand?” 

She bowed her head in»perplexed’ silence. The 
whole proceeding in addition to her father’s tone and 
manner had something alarmingly mysterious in it, 

“ There, I’ve not: got such;a stock after alJ, but they 
would keep you a while if necessary, you see, my 
girl,” he continued.  “ Look here.” 

He drew out a ‘eniai!- box, that when opened dis- 
played.a glittering ring and‘s smal necklet of dia- 
mounds, which Pauline’s own experience of jewels at 
once told her were of no small value. 

“That’s one of ‘the baubles, and, by way. of a 
match, here's some studs,” he continued, “that I 
might have sported to look grand in my turn when 
your mother wore her pretty trifles. But I never 
shall now,” he said, shuddering a Jittle. *‘So, if we 
never meeb again, they’re my legacy to you, Pauly.” 

The girl hesitated, and shrank involuntarily from 
the touch of the dazzling jewels. 

“No, no, I had rather not,” she said; “I cannot, 
Please do not ask it ; I dare not take them, father.” 

“Girl, you must,” he said, abruptly. “ I am not 
ging to be disobeyed by you. If I choose to give up 
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}own encrpicsyoccapied the devertedyone’s. mind in 
half i ion... Bud her: wildest imagin- 





ings could scarcely foreseevwhat.awaited-her:in the 
future, derwhat ciresmstances sheywould:need 
that dreaded parent again. 


CHAPTEER-S2TII. oa 
She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open and her finger up, 
As though shesaid * Beware !"* Her-vest of gold 
pane with flowers, aud.clagpod from. head to | 
‘oot. 

“ Puease, my lady, Edgar, wauts to speak to you,” 
said Lady’ Mont:Sorell’s maid, a pretty English girl,! 
to whom a long residence in France had-given a half- 
foreign accent and training. Indeed, her English! 
name of Louisa had been altered to Louise—penkaps! 
as a recommendation of. her talent as .milliner and 
coiffeuse to the fair young countess. ' 

* Bdgar—who is Edgar ?” said,.Lady Mont Sorell, | 
looking up from. a novel she was reading, en_atten- 
dant the hour for dressing; which was somewhat! 
forestalled by an early return from an afternoon, ride ; 
and, with a languid fatigne that her early rising on' 
the morning of that day might, have explained. far | 
more truly than any excusé of weariness from one; 
who was a bold and fearless. horsewomaa, she had 
mounted at once to her dressing-room, ani now half | 
reclined on a luxurious fauteuil, wrapped in a, rose- | 
coloured ‘silk peignoir, that displayed ber brunette 
beauty even more strikingly, more.elaborately,than | 


Her magnificent tresses were unfastened; and fell | 
in long «masses over her neck and shoulders, in care- | 
less wealth ; she looked, indeed, rather like an Orien- | 
—— than an English born,. nobly descended | 
girl. 

“ Who is Edgar, my lady !’’ repeatéd Louise, in:real 
or feigned astonishment ; “ he is your ladyship's;head ' 
gamekeeper, But I forgot,” she added, with a true 
woman’s capacity for,retaliation, “of course insuch 


to get acquainted with your servants yet.:He isthe 


Louise, demurely. “ Of course it’s not for ms to pre- 
sume to inform your ladyship of your. owa family 
arrangements, as’ Mrs. Ruth told methe other day.” 

Louise could not have. managed more.dextrously 
than in the allusion to the hated inmate who .exer- 
cised so mysterious and inconvenient, a power over 
the household and its mistress, for one of her. own 
especial recommendatious to the countess :was, the 
fearless and sharp-witted contest she waged. with 





a little time I daresay your ladyship has not been able | 
son of the late earl’s head keeper,. ]’m told,”,added | 


“Ruth has no aight pe ee with anything I 
cheose-to fisten “to, Louise,” she said, haughtily. 
‘* Pray what_can this Edgar want with me, and at 
this hour? Tell him to see the steward if it is any- 
thing pressing.” 

“Pardon me, my lady, he said that it was necos- 
| sary for him to see you yourself, on his business, and 
that it might be better for it to be:known:to you at 
once.”’ 

At any other time, of in other circumstances, the 
haughty countess would assuredly have repelled in- 
dignantly the insolent pressure of an unknown do- 
mestic. 

But an uneasy consciousness that there were 
secrets in her life which, like-nettles, could crop up 
in the most unexpected time and place induced her 
to change the angry negative that presented itself at 
first to mind to a.eold: 

“Tt is difficult for me to'believe: thisstrange tale, 
Louise. A gamekeeper's.departmentseldom belongs 
toa lady’s superintendence. However I will see this 
man:for a few moments ‘if/he persist in hisirequest, 
but-warn him.that I-ehalkinot. many munsensi- 
cal or.impertinent fanciesyand, if: kecannot prove his 
assertion that itwas yy tersee me——” 

“T don’tithink there's any-fear, my lady;’' was the 
quiet reply. 

Then 1 mnie countess in 
astate of mo ng<suspenseithan she would 
have confessed torhemownmproudsheart. 

In 4. fow .momentsishewmeturnedyashering it the 
daring gamekeeperp*Whomshe anmounced; with o 
halfsponscious, half-deprecating-sir, 88d gar’ Pons- 
ford; my-lady,’’ shen retreatedpaehile/ tee redoulitable 
enemy: of »pomehars-stood ewaitinguthe countess's 
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occupied in so large. 
the unfawourableilife heded,atavasadmeposai ble to: give 
him amerevthan thirty or: serpin asi theextreme of 


hi , 

werfuLin ‘build, andtieith aidetermined 
es repulsiverface, : weird, a) man 
}whorwduld not:-scruple at campingwout his: purpose 
whether ifriend orfov were concerned. 

Lady Mont Sorelldeoked with-wiell-comeealed un- 
easiness at the expressive dacepmn| assumed 
a= eh wm ameshobegan 

e ‘ensu ; 

“unde ‘wish townscertain my pleasure 
about som ‘eke asked, 
without even ° 

‘Oertainly, my lady.i: sonid:asever have 

thought ofwenturing into yourprivate rooms if I had 

-not-imagined.there might be.some good reason for 
your-wishing it; my lady,” he replied. 

“Has anything gone wrong in the preserves? 
Have you any -need.of lelp?”, asked, the,countess, 
uneasily. 

* Not at all in mydepartment,my lady, but, in one 
sense, I may say there has,’’,\retaraed) pooolly, 
“T have found something» inthe woods that I don’t 
think ought to. be there, andi [concluded it might lead 
to mischief if Losentit to: you.” 

He stopped as he spoke these Jast'words;.and.there 
was a siguificance iu the emplasis; that sent a thrill 
to Estelle’s heart, 

It was with difficulty that she. controlled her ner- 
vous terror sufficiently to reply: 

“ Ttamay be better to deliver any property.into:my 
own hands that you may find on my.domain, Pons- 
ford; but there was no necessity for. sugh hastein the 
matter as to intrude on my.conyvenience,so partina- 
ciously,, and, if you have no. good reason.to:give for 
it I shall think it necessary ta. visit. it. with;some 
mark of my displeasure.” 

“Lam not-afraid, my. lady,” said Edgar, calmly, 
and, though his look.and demeanour wore, profound 
respect in their whole,expressivu, the very cooluess 
he displayed had something of . insolence to Esivile’s 
excited mind. “I expeot.your.anger sill be. tucued 
in. quite another direction, .and mot, bestowed on une 
who is.a faithful servant aud always,wishesto prove 
worthy of your confidence, my lady.” 

“Well, well, Lhope so,” she returned, impatiently ; 
“ but what is all this, Ponsford?. I camnot.delay wuch 
longer,.so be quick,” 

“TI am.afraid I shall have to, beg, your.indul sence 
for telling you.what; may.aunoy .;ou, my, lady,” he 
returned, quickly. ‘I faucy you were inithe.»vaods 
this morning yourself, my Jady, and,.if.1.domos mis- 
take, it was.not the first.time,siace .jyou.camedown 
to ‘ The, Towers.’” 

A crimson fush.mantled:,thelady’s.face, but. she 
veiled it from her companion behind 4 saraeu sle.uad 
taken up, aud.he. went on. 

*So you see, my lady,.I did not) wish thatiany one 
should know except myself that it was.your,pleasure 
to go there, and 1 took the.duty of, searching ikem 
from the mau who usually takes charge of 1hem; 





Ruth Lovett. 


and it was very fortunate that I did so, for I am quite 
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trusty, myJady. Ihave been,“you may say, from # 
child, born in the De Vesci family, and my father 
was foster-brother to-yours.” 

“TJ really do not understand what'albthis: means,” 
returned Estelle; with a veice that trembled either 
with passion ‘or fear. 

“Tt means, lady of Mont Sorell, that'«your secret 
is safe with me,” he said, in a lewer voice ; “tand 
that-any service I-can do“you will be at-your ‘com-: 
mand, more: especially if -you-are inclined to rewatd 
my faithfulness as it, may deserve.” 

“J ghall know how to-reward“eithér,” retarned 
Estelle, with a hoarse effort at commanding dignity ; 
“ either insolence- or-obediencé.” ; | 

“There is zeal, besides, to be coteidered,”? said ithe 
man, significantly. “See, my lady, I have fonnd 


besides, there was a piece of paper lying close ‘to it 
that} I daresay, you:-would novwish: to bé'talked pf 
or exhibited.” 
He drew out from his pockét the little ehaim-and 
cross that’ Estelle-uswally wore concealed ander -her® 
dress, and, as if by -some ‘spell, had ever been afraid 
to discard. 
Then she betrayingly“felt.her throat fon the’ glit 
tering bauble, as if to be- sure of its absence from its 
accustomed position and ‘that the gamekevper’s: as- 


am glad you found it, Ponsford: It was an old ' 
friend’s gift,” she retursed; carelessly: “I+ shall be 
happy to reward you'liberilly for its: discovery,” and 


she laid her. hand ona small note:case thavlay ou }+ 


the table by-her. 

“Not so, not so, Lady Mont Soréll,” said ‘Edgar, 
with an air almost of dignity. ‘I do not desire to: 
be rewarded because I have-returned a jewel to its 
rightful owner. But when I have become possessed 4 
of your secret, wheir i know that.you are-in'the power’ 


of some ‘villain; and that your: father’s: daughter. has’) 


placed herself in a-position that-would bring:ker to 
disgrace and misery“ without a. strong hand and |a' 
brave heart’and quick)brain: 'to' help-her, it is. avery 
different thing.” 
“Pray are you notaftaid of dismissal for: daring 
to talk in this boldananver to yor lady ?” said Estelle; 
mastering the cold chill that ran‘through her. * Who‘ 
would ever believe the absurd tale: your: fancy has 


pean giveisyou no snawer' till you: explain yourself 
more clearly: » Be quick,’?she added; glancing at the 
clock on the; mantelpiece: which, poimted to an hour 
far beyond’ the dressing:time. 


he said, velapsing: from his ,emtlrusiastio fervour to a 
more p 
me to: marry your maid Louise in a mauuer that will 
suit her ideas.and mine. . For the work that. will 
merit such wages I can as briefly explain that L will 
rid you for life of.any alarm from your——” 

He st forward towards the chair where his 
high-born mistress sat till his lips were near enough 
to her ear for wwhisper‘to-beaudible. It was avery 
brief one. In another-second he stood erect and 
respectful as*befitted a retainer before his liege lady. 

But Estelle’s eyes: were fixed on shim witha sort 
Met pete wilduegs ‘that: took dittle: mote of such 

ifles for the nonce. 

'* Ponsford,:I dareynot.” | 

But dare, mydady, and.thatiis quite enongh, | 
‘suppose, You need know nothing about it, any mote 
‘than the beautifal queen Lihave«read» about. in Ais - 
tory. »Are you content; my lady ?” 

he sound of the second bella wakened the stunned 
girl from her:bewilderment, 

.“ Adew.hours; Bonsford. I»must;think. | Leave 
me now, »I-willsend for you iu.the morning. Quick ! 
There must ‘be no-room for suspicions, even where I 
am accountable to no one.” 

The gamekeeper’ bowed) low, end retired just as 
Louise tapped impatiently atithe door. 1, 

“] am atraid Ddgam was troublesome; my! lady. It 
is: so late,’ she said/as she hastily: begun her dutias, 
It’s impossible I can dress, you intime.” 

“Phen [must becwaited for,” was the haighty: re- 
}epons¢e, as-if the impesioas»spirit: longed to reas- 
sért-itself:from:ileidate thraldom, and the Parent 9 
silenced. 


| Asitheitoilebwent-on the talhGgure of Ruth Lovett 
was reflected in the large cheval glass before wini¢h 
the y tess sat. 

i Are ugon ill, anyachild 2 ehoveaid, ogazing» at 
\Estelle’s fiushedsfaceas itappearedinshateleary erys-, 
tal within its darkdrame of glossy braids anugracelll 
curls. 





conjured out of s meeting with an‘old friend ? “Indeed, } Estelle, sharply. “I really) wish you: would knock bp-, 


I am degrading ‘pyseli+ even to’-listen to you,’ she 
added, haughtily. ‘ 
Edgar looked ‘unflinvhingly-at her. 

“If it were not that 1-owe a-debt' ofgratitude to. 
your father, my lady, for his assistance when I myself 
was in @ trouble -which--was ‘perhaps brought about 


fore you'come inte my woomsey Ruth: : It startles -me 
«most disagreeably.”’ hog 

u” A De Vesciowasnob-ased ito be:so nerveless,” an- 
srvrered the- woman, “aud: bchave.a better righ tto 
enter than some who are admittedhere.): [tis-so late 
thet [feared:something wust:have happened for tiie, 


by my own fault I wouldn’t-waiv to hear -yopr'pledy: ofthe house:to keepyher distinguished guests 


great lady-like you'to be indebted ta one of yourown 
domestics, and | -won’t do what’might be natural for a’ 
may like me, and gound tell others a@ Pknow,- Lady’ 
Mont ‘Sorell; womid-yon dike this paper shown to-any’ 
human being ?’’- he added, holding -a-situall'slip wi 
but afew words on it upto her view, 
It was enough, The proud ‘head drooped;#nd'the 
long dark lashes sank beneath’ thefirm-gaze of thd 
hereditary retainer of her house. . 
“It—it was all nonsense,-# simple aistake,” she 
faltered. “ It will never be-heard of again, Pons- 
ford, and E am ready to-compensate’ you fully for’ 
your discretion and faithfulness.’ What can I do for 
you? -What will secure, your dasting’ silencé?’”-she 
added, hurriedly. ie 
“Take my advice, my tady; and make it worth my 
while to secure you from any farther molestation,” 


- taunts, But I can: understand “it ie-very bitter to| a’) Waiting.” 


Phe siyoung .countess didnot ‘reply; but: dark 
frown contracted her brow at the impetuous, taunt, 
hand the dmpatient: suddenness with y which. .she 
.guatehpd her band kerehied. gloves::from heanin 
and gav pidigl +h Vv A, Withee ) e 
‘ofthe suppressed angerin her proud bueast. , 

\: It ds well my lady de so.beaatiful,” observed Ruth, 
woolly, tothe maid; “It would not) have:been an easy 
task 10-dress most persons in-a.dew minutes.” 

Lady Mont Sorell:kuows sho is a 





‘heiress a6 well as‘a beauty,’ natwoned Louise;sharply, 
“She meed notbeafraid ifm carlorauplaitas out bf 
plaoe.” | 

Jol No,vof-ooarseinot;:youare right, |) She spresumps | 
on her gifts," retarned: Ruthy calmly. three re 
‘hag-reason, but there is nothing tobe depended upon 
inthig-worldyand it is'as/well to poepare for a 


he said, significantly. “Be spsured he will-not be |oren inthosunshineyeven formy Lady MoutSorell.” 


satisfied if he has any real hold on,‘you,‘and when it 
is least convenient He’ll:turm up'like a spectre, that’s 
my belief.” 

She was‘ like a child in -his ‘hands, with’ ‘all her 
pride and her rank and wealth. She dared-not deny 
and she would not confess the justice’ of his-warn- 
ing. 

‘When I have devided:-on-my course I shall very 
probably require your services, Ponsford,’, she re- 
pliedy assuming a, dignity, shat, sadly,,belied .ber 
coward heart.; ‘But at present ‘I can searcely judge 
what; may accord best with my own, position aud: 
= contammpible enemy, against whom I have to 

yard,’ 

“Let me, decide, for you, .Lady ;Mont Sorell,” he 
exclaimed, . y- “You have, the look of, your 


true to,,yourself, .I never cared, for,,the milk-and- 
water, girl who played cquntesa; here so long. . But 
for you 1 would do much, and I shall count on your 
Stanting in return what will be an ample recompense 
for even the service J intend.” 

There was @ significant. gesture in the man’s man- 
her, glitter in. his keen eye, that made, Estelle’s 
heart. beat.with mingled hope and terror. 

“What do you mean, Ponsford 2?” she said, com- 


i MAAR BER SRLV. 

\. Oh, if the selfish knewshow much thay jost 

What wrould:they not eudeaveur, not endure, 
, Lo imitate.as far asin, them lay 

Him who his, wisdom and his power employs 

In making others happy. 
PAULINE LoveEtr-never cotld distinctly recall the 
hours of that strange, lonely day and fight+whieh 
passed over her like a dream-on the-departure of her 
father. Alone’ among: strangers,’ listening to-every 
sound, trembling at every. step “in ‘that dismal 
abode, she was’ :eonscious~ of ’no’refreshing~slum-: 
ber,’ though the crt cnt pyre as\it’ might do to one, 
under the influence opium,:‘and she only: krew: 
that she had been in a state of: ial-slumber from: 
the dawning of the-dull lightin that dark roourstrug- 
gling over the brick houses opposite to‘ her chamber. 

She rose-with a sensation of relief that so. much 
of the ordeal was over,‘and that ere long she-might 
venture to fulfil the engagement which had been as- 
signed her by her kindly stranger friend. 

¥et, as she did so—as she prepared to: set off on 
her expedition, and, with instinctive care, arranged 
her shining hair and modest attire:with scrupulous 
neatness—a new dread of failure and disappointment 
damped her courage. 





manding her voice from too visible trembling. “I 





She dared scarcely hope for good tidings after such 


e 


* Lvean easily tell. you ;what I..require,;)my lady,”’,, 
lace tone. “+. wanteu flicient to,enable., 


a bitter experience of misery, and when, after some 
difficulty in finding her way, she knocked atthe door 
of Mvs, Stewart's, house, hervyheart sank within. her 
‘with a presentiment of evil that,should: never have 
haunted so young a heart. 

* Ah, so you’re punctual, my. dear,”.said the kiadly 
voice. of her humble :patroness; that looks, well, 
and I’m happy to say I’ve good newaforgou,, -Lsaw 
my lady for a few minutes; lastnight;,.and she said 
she would willingly, buy»the work,,.as it;looked so 
nicely done and so tasty.;,and.though she “did. not 
know what. you,wanted foriit ehe.bade megive you 
five guineas just tockegin with, and, whatis more,she 
will give you an order for,some-lace she has taken a 
fancy for, to trim a dress for soipething or, other, I do 
not know what.. Can-you go.to-hen directly, for she'll 
searcely be able to.see; you after her luncheon ?” 

She placed the money, in, Pawline’s ,hand).as she 
spoke—five glittering, sovereigns and; ,white..shil- 
lings carefully folded ina tiny packet; andishe, the 
whilome heiress of countless wealth; whowearcely had 
even comprehended ; its, value, or its appropriation, 
received this, the, first,,earnings of her own graceful 
hands, with.a, pride, that. her:Jost, thousands would 
never have exaited inher breast. 

“\ How. can I thank, you—rI,.a stranger with no-clain 
upon you ?”’ she faltered, the large tears: dropping on 
Mrs. Stewart's substantial hand, whichehe helti-grate- 
fully in her own delicate palms. 

% Tut, tut, child.,..As.if we,were not.all bound to 
care for one another, especially for sue 4 young 
creature as you, who.ere; willing to, work,, aad yet 
don’t look as if you were ever fit for it, ay,been 
brought up to it, Dheve, don’t.look;| frightened, my 
dear,” she added as Pauline/s cheeks Aushed), with 
‘conscious alarm, ‘I’m; not, going to,ask any; ques- 
tions+-I'll take a face,like yours on trnst; aad you're 
not old enough to deceive, What's yourage, ohild? 
V¥here’s no harm in telling that.” 

Mrs. Ste wart was certainly right. There eauld be 
no harm in satisfying such @,natural.qnestions She 
litde know however, the: crowd of painful;memories 
thus conjured. up, She could not guess that-es Pauline 
jiquickly replied : 

“ Lowas eighteen tast spring.” 

('dThe wisions, of ;that birthday ball, sthas, brilliant 


v Oortainlyamot. Why douvyouvask 2? returned | seeue which wae the haxbinger of .euch deep gloom, 


‘nese up before her in stantling distinctness. 

» Quentin, Lady Claud, .Bstelle,.the royal partner 

whe had inangurated-her -hall, the, fairy, scene, :tho 
which vhady sunreunded, her,, tlitted . before 
her ey eo Jike phantaamagoria, 

» Andiwhensehe regsined »her self, possession) ou fii- 
ciently. to hear iMrs. Stewart's kindly. comments on 
her yyouthfulmesa it waslike returning to» another 
world. of :sternireality. 

4 Well,:my-dear, nowithe next thing is fonyou to 
waiton my» Lady) Alice,and as it’s not.so very far, 
and Mr. Stewart won't be.-home ito his, dinner, till 
two: to-day, we'll, justi take, a ,eab,.and | I'll-eee you 
wsafe uthere, anduspeak tothe, servants, which ;won’t 
take. me more than an bour at the outside.” 

Pauline could but reiterate, her grateful thanks,and 
the good woman. disappeared, to, prepare for going to 

+ my lady's” withoutfasther delay. 

It was perhaps some two hours after whenthe 
door of ‘the sitting-roam intowhich+-thanks ‘to Mrs. 
Stewart’s influence Pauling, kad» been shown --ivas 
popened, and-the groom, of ‘the chambers: summed 
«her to follow: him to, Lady:.Alice’s boudoir, 

How strange and yet how natural it all scemed to 
the fallen heivess. 

The rich carpets of the stairs,the large hall,.ths 
flowering. plants, the: statues, the..bronzes on jthe 
staircase were ilike-dreams: of the. past, on else the 
hideous squallor of .thedastfew mouths had bees 
but a-nightmare from which shebutnow awoke, 

As the door opened, aud she was ushered into the 
Juxurious boudoir ofi Lady «Alice Vernon, she could 
instinotively haveiassumed the réle and the place of 
a guast rather than .an-humble dependent in a scene 
so familiar in all its elegance and refinement. 

Batit was but fona moment. :‘Thenext.she rovalled 
cher real position with # bister smile atherown folly. 

She stood in the.respectful attitude becoming. her 
ervand: before Lady. Alice’s: sofa, : waiting -her:veom- 
mand... Bat nothing could change thegrace of her 
every movement and gesture, the irefined elegance 
that pervaded:her whole , figure anddeatures, or the 
musical softness of :hev voice, the educated purity of 
per accent-andcher language. 

Lady:Alicenoted and appreciated all this with won- 
dering curiosity. 

* Sit down,” she said, kindly, pointing. to achair 
near her own sofa, © “ You do:not lookietrong, and I 
ean talk to yowbetter. when you are more comfortable. 
Lunderstand from Mrs. Stewart that you worked the 
embrvidery:and-lace she: brought. me as specimens 
last night.” 

“J did, madam; and thank you much forvpurchas- 
ing them,” replied the girl, softly. 
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“They are very beautiful, and I should think 
you could do what I want, as you seem to under- 
stand the work so well. Is it your livelihood?” she 
asked. “Have you worked long at the business ?” 

“T wish to gain my livelibood by it if Ican, madam. 
I had not begun to do so till your ladyship kindly 
bought my specimens,” returned the girl, too truthful 
for a falsehood. 

“ Are you an orphan, then ?” 

“T am, madam ; at least, in the same position as 
one,” she answered, in a low tone, 

“Ah, I understand. I suppose you have not a 
good parent—is that it? Poor girl! Do you live 
with your father?” returned the lady. 

“TI am quite alone,” replied the girl, sadly. 

“ With no relatives—no friends?” 

“ Not one,” breathed on the air like the wail of an 
ZZolian harp, and Lady Alice could feel her eyes 
moisten at the touching plaint. 

“ Have you been well educated? I mean, can you 
read nicely and write fluently ?” asked Lady Alice. 

Pauline could have laughed had her heart been less 
heavy and sad, the question sounded so ludicrous to 
the pupil of the first masters of the day in all the ac- 
oo of high-born damsels. 

“T believe so, madam,”’ she said, at length, fearful 
of committing herself by any unguarded phrase, 

“T suppose you cannot know anything of music, 
even sufficient for a little child's instruction ?” resumed 
Lady Alice, “ or French ?” she added, doubtfully. 

“T have been taught both, madam, I was care- 
fully educated as a child,” replied Pauline, in a low 
tone, 

** And make dresses, or frocks, or plain work 2?” 
asked the lady again. 

Poor Pauline! It was perhaps her chief ignorance, 
but she had some knowledge, however little used, of 
that woman’s gift. 

“I daresay I could soon learn, my lady, but I never 
had it to do,’’ she replied, with truthful candour. 

Lady Alice mused. 

“Pauline,” she said—“is not that the name Mrs. 
Stewart gave? I am a very singular person in some 
things; at least,so Iam told. i believe I havesome 
skill in reading faces and voices, and your story 
touches me, when combined with a wish and ability 
to work, and lam going to give you a trial that seems 
very dangerous in some respects. Would you be in- 
clined to come altogether into my household and at- 
tend on a delicate little niece who has been lately en- 
trusted tomy care? She is a very delicate child, 
and I dare not engage a regular governess for her ; 
yet, though very backward, she is getting too old for 
mere nursemaids’ and servants’ instructions. You 
would be able to goon with your pretty art while 
here, and have plenty of time to do all I should re- 
quire in that respect. Should you like this, Pauline ?” 
\ The girl could scarcely believe the evidence of her 
own senses, The blessing of such a refuge, such a 
home, after the misery she had undergone was in itself 
sufficient to bring a gush of joy to her whole frame, 
But the idea of an object on which she could lavish 
all the tenderness and care of her nature, whom she 
might teach to love her, whose happiness she might 
form, was an inexpressible relief to her lone and tor- 
tured heart, 

“I know not how to express my thankfulness, 
Lady Alice,” she said, unconsciously resuming the 
tone of former days; “but I will try—oh, how ear- 
nestly—to repay your trust, to deserve your good- 
ness,” 

“ Well, we shall see. I believe you from my heart,” 
said the lady, trying to restrain her own warm im- 
pulses. “‘l’hen you can assume your new duties at 
once, if you are thus homeless and alone ?” 

“Oh, yes, directly; at least, at your ladyship’s 
pleasure,” was the response, in a correspondingly 
guarded tone, 

“ Then the day after to-morrow arrangements will 
be all finished for your arrival,” said Lady Alice, 
“and I hope and believeI shall not repent my rather 
rash confidence.” 

Pauline’s lovely eyes answered for her better than 
words as she raised them for a moment to the lady’s 
face; then, accepting the tacit dismissal, courtesied 
low and gracefully, and withdrew from the boudoir, 

“Ido not know what people would say if they 
knew,” mused Lady Alice as the door closed ; “ but if 
there is not a romance in that girl’s history I am much 
deceived. She was scarcely born in her humble sta- 
tion, | believe; at any rate there is ‘lady’ stamped 
in her every feature, movement, and tone. No, I 
can’t be wrong, and if I am itcan soon be remedied.” 

_Pauline meanwhile hurried from the door with that 
kind of confused, thankful happiness in her brain 
which bewilders every sense, and she scarcely con- 
sidered for a few minutes whither she was going, or 
what would be her best mode of returning to inform 
her kind patroness of the wonderful result of her in- 
terview. 

Then, as she suddenly woke up to a sense of her 





puzzling situation in a locality of which she knew 
literally nothing, save when driving in her own coro- 
neted carriage, she looked around in a natural alarm 
to ascertain if possible her best mode of retracing her 
wanderings, when, even as she timidly considered 
the possibility of hailing a passing cab, which to her 
inexperience was a matter of anxious alarm, her eyes 
fell on the features of a gentleman steadily regarding 
her, and her hand was eagerly seized in that of Stan- 


ley Brereton. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


JUPITER AND HIS SATELLITES. 

Tue planet Jupiter, although situated at an im- 
mense distance from the earth, is one of the most in- 
teresting objects for telescopic examination. The 
dark streaks, called belts, which are visible on his 
disc, together with the four satellites that attend him, 
render his appearance very agreeable to. the observer. 
And these details are not difficult objects to make 
out. An opera glass of ordinary excellence will be 
found sufficiently powerful to show the satellites, 
and, indeed, they have been occasionally seen with 
the naked eye, when far distant from the planet, and 
the dusky belts may be seen with a telescope of small 
aperture ; but in order to discern the precise forms 
and colours of these belts it is necessary to employ a 
somewhat powerful instrument, 

The satellites, which are always nearly in a line 
with the planet’s equator, are not very conspicuous 
objects. In a small telescope they appear to be simi- 
lar to small stars situated in the immediate region of 
the planet. Like our own moon, their surfaces are 
diversified with dark spots, which have been dis- 
tinctly visible on many occasions when transits have 
been in progress. ‘This was notably the case on 
August 21, 1867, when for the space of 1h, 19m. the 
four satellites were entirely obscured, being either in 
front of the disc or occulted by the planet. Soon 
after the second satellite had entered on the disc of 
its primary it was distinctly seen as a black spot, and 
its shadow, which was in transit at the same time, 
presented an analogous appearance. Secchi, the great 
Roman observer, has made numerous representations 
of the markings he has observed on the surface of the 
satellites. He compares them to the spotted disc of 
Mars when seen in @ small telescope, and imagines 
that they have a swift axial rotation. Should this be 
the case the satellites must, in this respect, be very 
different from our moon. 

In regard to the belts of the planet it may be said 
that they are continually. changing both in their 
colours and forms, From this fact much attention 
has been recently directed to them, and it is imagined 
that the intensity of the colours is subject to 
periodic variations. Until late years it was. not 
thought that the various hues exhibited by the disc 
were undergoing alteration, but it seems now to be 
an established fact that such is tae case. In the 
immediate region of the planet’s equator an ochrey 
hue exists in abundance. Thig is visible even in a 
telescope of moderate power, and has sometimes been 
observed to be very intense, while at other periods 
it has been scarcely noticeable. It is desirable, 
therefore, that those observers who possess the re- 
quisite instruments should on all favourable occasions 
estimate carefully the amount of the various colours 
that may be perceptible, so that we may at some 
future date be enabled to form an accurate opinion 
as to the probable nature and extent of the changes 
which have, undoubtedly, occurred on the planet’s 
disc. If a lengthened series of observations were con- 
ducted with a view to the attainment of this result 
they would be found very valuable for comparison 
with the records of other observers, It might, pro— 
babiy, be found then that the colours and forms of 
the belts change periodically, and the extent of the 
periodicity would be determined. No doubt suffi- 
cient data will be collected at no distant date to seitle 
this interesting question. 

In addition to the dark belts of which we have been 
speaking there are other appearances sometimes per- 
ceptible on the surface of the planet. Occasionally 
dark spots have been seen, and it not unfrequently 
happens that groups of bright spots are discovered. 
It was owing to the existence of these spots that the 
time occupied by the planet in performing a complete 
rotation on its axis was accurately found, Professor 
Airy, from observations made in 1834, made it 9h. 
55m. 21s. ; while Schmidt, of Athens, who detected 
a difference between the rotation of the dark and 
bright spots, imagines it to be 9h. 55m. 463s, What 
these belts and Spots really are has been a subject of 
conjecture amongst scientific men, and it is by no 
means an easy matter to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion as to their nature and character. It seems 
probable, though, to suppose that the bright parts of 
the surface are masses of cloud floating in the atmo- 





sphere of Jupiter, and that the darker portions of the 
planet are free from cloud or very nearly so, and thus 
the dark body of the planet can be perceived more or 
less distinctly. 

It has been imagined by some that the changes 
which have been noticed to occur on the surface of 
his disc are occasioned by physical convulsions tak- 
ing place in his atmosphere; but this idea has not 
gained credence from astronomers. The supposition 
that the dark portions of the disc represent parts of 
the planet's surface, and the bright portions clouds, 
situated at great elevations from the actual body of 
Jupiter, seems a reasonable one, and is regarded as a 
very probable theory by many scientific men. Yet 
it would appear that the atmosphere surrounding the 
planet does not reach to an extraordinary height, in- 
asmuch as the margin of the disc appears sharply 
defined. 

If the cloud-like « were situated at 
considerable distances above the surface of the globe 
the edges of the disc would naturally become gradu- 
ally fainter, and would be ill defined and nebulous. 
This is not the case, for in favourable states of the 
earth’s atmosphere the margin of the planet presents 
a sharply defined appearance. In speaking of this 
part of the subject it will, perhaps, be appropriate to 
quote a few words from Dr. Dick’s “Celestial 
Scenery,” in which it is stated : 

“ Were the belts of Jupiter permanent and unvari- 
able, it would be comparatively easy to account for 
the phenomena which appear on his surface, for the 
dark belts .might be considered as seas and the 
brighter portions of his surface Jand. But as these 
belts, whether bright or dark, are found to be vari- 
able, we must have recourse to another hypothesis 
for their explanation, or be content in the meantime 
to confess our ignorance. Our opinions and con- 
jectures respecting the circumstances of other worlds 
are too frequently guided by what we know of tho 
objects and operations which exist on our own glube, 
and we are apt to think that the arrangements of other 
globes destined for the abode of intellectual beings 
must be similar to our own.” 

These words of Doctor Dick are well worthy of 
consideration. We speak. of physical convulsions 
and other natural phenomena occurring on the sur- 
face of the sun and Jupiter, and often refer appear- 
ances on the moon’s disc to the action of volcanoes, 
but it is not altogether improbable that these and 
similar phenomena are confined to our terraqueous 
globe, and are not connected in any way with the 
other planetary bodies of the solar system, 

That there is great variety apparent in celestial 
objects is evident from. their appearance, and it seems 
quite fair and reasonable to suppose that if there are 
“ other worlds than ours” they may be inhabited by 
beings in many respects very differently constituted 
to ourselves, and that phenomena of extraordinary 
character and vast proportions are ever occurring in 
the atmospheres by which they are surrounded. ‘lhe 
planets revolve round the sun and rotate upon their 
axes by exactly similar laws which direct the move- 
ments of the earth; but, though this may be, yet 
our globe may bear no analogy in regard to many 
things with them, F 

Possibly, then, we can form no idea ag to 
the nature of the changes which are ever occurring 
on the surface of the celestial bodies. No doubt 
when observers have become more numerous, aud 
more attention is paid to astronomical subjects than 
at present, we shall obtain a more thorough kuow- 
ledge in regard to the extent of these changes. For 
the observer there is, here, a wide field for investiga- 
tion. 

No very powerful instruments are required in the 
examination of the alterations which are ever oc- 
curring on the surface of Jupiter. He is the largest 
of all the planets, and the details of his appearance 
can be made out without much difficulty. At the 
present time he is favourably situated for observa- 
tion. ~ FD 








A Monument To Frexcnx Sorprers.—At Muri 
there will shortly be erected a monument to the 
memory of those belonging to the French Army of 
the East who died and are buried there. ‘This monu- 
ment has been executed by Herr L. Wethli, sculptor 
at Zurich, and is at present on view in his studio. It 
consists of a block of black marble seven feet high, 
cut aud polished. ‘I'he upper portion contains a me- 
morial tablet of white marble, surrounded both on the 
right and left with reversed torches, and on the tab- 
let is the following inscription in gold letters :— 
“Here rest in God 22 soldiers of the Army of the 
East (Bourbaki), who died at Muri, in February, 
March, and April, 1871.” Above the memorial tab- 
lot is a cuirassier’s helmet, beneath which are a sword 
and a flag crossing each other in aw oblique direction, 
On the right and left are sprigs of evergreen au 
branches of oak leaves. 
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ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


Small cheer and great welcome make a m " 
= Comedy of Errors. 


0 

RasHieicH did not keep aloof from Ada during 
this walk, but his attentions were divided between 
her and the two married ladies, and he kept up a sort 
of forced gaiety quite unusual to him, He sought no 
téte-a4-téte conversations with her, and she thought 
—silly girl—that her power over him was entirely 
lost. Yet she believed that she ought not to regret this, 
that it would be better that they should forget each 
other; but she was pained to think that he was 
offended with her, and perhaps justly. 

To be lowered in his estimation she thought was 
something dreadful; but she did not try to analyze 
this feeling, nor did she suspect that she had fallen 
in love with this stranger—she who was a model of 
filial obedience, and had so long passively acquiesced 
‘in the claims of that most respectable man, and most 
devoted admirer of herself, Mr. Walsingham, 

The party soon reached Mr. Goff's cabin, where the 
astonished and dismayed wife and daughters of the 
former awaited their approach, and were only kept 
from running away in affright by seeing the laughing 
Absalom at their head, 

“Shipwrecked people, Becky,” said the hus- 
band. ‘One of the big steamers went to the bot- 
tom in that terrible storm three days ago, and these 
is part of her passengers come ashore in small 
boats.” 

Becky was a tall, tanned woman of about forty 
years, poorly clad of course, but by no means elat- 
ternly, and her two dark-eyed daughters of twelve 
and fourteen were positively handsome, though bare- 
footed, and it must be confessed alittle ragged. The 
sons were in the woods chopping timber. 

“ Lawa’ sake!”’ said the woman, who after getting 
over her first fright and embarrassment was full of 
sympathy for the strangers. “The poor creeturs 
What can we do for them ?” 

“Do! Why, get them some breakfast to be sure, 
They are nearly starved—all of them,” replied Absa- 
lom, with a merry twinkle of his eyes. 

“Breakfast? Breakfast in this house for thirty 
people !’’ exclaimed Becky, in despair. ‘“ Well, they 
are welcome to all there is, I’m sure. But it won’t 
go round, nor half round. There’s nothing but In- 
dian meal and potatoes in the house, and not much 
of them.” 

But Mrs, Goff was much relieved when her quiz- 
ting husband informed her that the strangers had 
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brought a considerable supply of food with them, and 
only wanted her assistance to cook it and to furnish 
such little accessories for seasoning it as every house 
afforded. 

“Aad the tea, Becky. You know you've got some 
tea!” 

“Laws, yes! So I have!” exclaimed the delighted 
woman, “That will do them real good, I know. 
How lucky that I got it!’ 

Yetthe poor woman could not repress a feeling 
of regret at the inroad to be made upon this highly 
— treasure—this one little luxury of her hard 
ife—while she would probably have no means of re- 
plenishing her store for many months to come. 

Still she resolved not to grudge it, nor to let her 
guests suspect the sacrifice which she made in 
bestowing it upon them. 

While Congo and the Werters prepared the game 
and fish she and her daughters made several large 
cakes and put them to bake in the oven, and set a 
very heavy charge of tea steeping that it might be 
strong enough to admit of liberal dilution. 

“Tt will have to be made over again too,” she 
said; “and it will take it nearly all, I suppose. But 
never mind, it will do them good; they’ve been 
drenched through, and half starved too, poor things.” 

There was soon a fragrant odour of roast and 
stewed and fried in and about the cabin, butall the 
company except those engaged in cooking remained 
outside, some seated on logs and benches and some 
on the grass, while others strolled about collecting 
fresh chips or large leaves to serve as breakfast- 
plates, for the farmer’s store of crockery was, of 
course, something of the smallest. 

Benches, chairs, logs, and even the green sward 
itself, served for their tables ; and, all being hungry, 
no one was fastidious as to the manner of eating, 
since the food was cleanly and well cooked. 

Absalom and his wife and daughters were will. 
ing waiters (they had breakfasted themselves two 
hours earlier), and they would not allow even Congo 
to assist them, for he too must eat, and they knew 
that the voragers were in a hurry to finish their 
meal and be off, 

Joe was perhaps the hungriest of the party, yet 
he said he only wanted a “ bite to stay his stomach 
till he got to Brown Town,” so he took a two- 
pound bass, a large cake and three or four ‘baked 
potatoes for his share, and said he “ felt better for 
eating a little something.” 

Tea could be served to only a few at a time, for, 
as Becky confessed with much “confusion of face,” 
they had only four cups and saucers, but as those 
were used separatsaly, and a few old bowls were 





pressed into the service, the feasters did very well, 
and many of them protested they had never enjoyed 
@ meal more in their lives, 

The two pipes did active duty after breakfast, to- 
gether with one that the old German carried in his 
pocket, and the smokers, of whom there were not a 
few, seemed to relish this treat even more than 
they had enjoyed their food. But Absalom’s supply 
of tobacco was small and was soon exhausted, for 
which he expressed much regret. 

“If we oad only known you was a comin’,” he 
said, apologetically, “ we'd a had things. But as to 
the smokin’, I tell you what—I’ve got a lot of dried 
mullen leaves which are most as good as_ tobacco, 
and better than some. I use it on week days, and 
find it answers very well. Besides, it’s good for 
bronchitis and thickness in the head. You're wel- 
come to that; it costs nothing but the gathering.” 

Several eagerly tried it and pronounced it a very 
good substitute. 

When it was time for the travellers to resume tlicir 
journey, and as they began to make preparations for 
doing so, Mr. Argyle said to their host: 

“ Now, my friend, you have entertained us very 
a and as you are rather a poor man——” 

“ No—not so very poor !”’ replied Absalom, quickly. 
““T own this piece of land and have got Uncle Sam’s 
patent for it, and I’ve got some money laid up.” 

“ Five pounds, I think you said?” 

“ Yes, sir; quite tbat.” 

“ And the land is eighty acres, and cost you five 
shillings an acre, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir; that’s it,” replied Goff, looking with 
the air of a proprietor around his domain. 

“Very well; I retract—you are not a poor man— 
you are independent. Still, we are beholden to you 
for a breakfast, and we want to pay you for it.” 

“No, no, sir; you brought your breakfast with 
you, we have done nothing but help cook it, and-to 
give you a little corn-bread and potatoes. You're 
welcome to that ; we shan’t charge nothing. I never 
thought of such a thing, sir—and you shipwrecked 
people, too! Why, what would St. Paul say to it, 
sir? He says, ‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.’” 

“IT know he does,” answered Argyle, gravely ; 
“but I think if he were here, although he would 
commend your hospitality, he would advise us to 
pay; for although we are shipwrecked men, and have 
lost our baggage, few of us, I believe, are very poor, 
and some are rich. We shall be better satisfied so. 
Come, how much shall it be now ?” 

Argyle smiled as he said this, and looked signi- 
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ficantly at the captain and others who were in the 
secret of the contribution ; while Absalom, thus urged, 
consulted with his wife apart, then said: 

“Well, there’s about thirty of you, [ believe. I 
suppose about sixpence apiece would be the fair 
thing, if you must pay, though I’m ashamed to take it, 
But that will repay us, and leave us quite a profit too.” 

Some laughed; but Captain Chrome, checking 
them, said: 

“ What say you, comrades ? Can-we stand ‘this ex- 
tortion? Let those whocan throw down'their money 
on the table.” 

A shower of coins followed, flang down by those 
who had not been called on. to contribute to the 
larger fund, and while the amazed Absalom-and his 
wife looked on, and protested: that. they could not 
“make change,” the captain, advancing nearer to 
them, extended some more, and-said : 

“Never mind the change. ‘These men have. only 
paid a fair price for what they have had,and afew 
of us, who have more money than we ineed, «have 
made up a little presentfor you beside, Mr. -Goff,ito 
assist you in stocking your{arm. ~Here it is;andas 
far as my part of it is concerned Inmay-say it is a 
thank-offering to Heaven for deliverance from great 
peril. To bestow it upon @ poor, honest;hard-work- 


ing man, who is contentedly andcheerfally labouring |; 


to support his family is, as I-betieve;as good away 
of disposing of it as any other.” 

Absalom took the money with trembling hand: -He 
did not seem to look at it. He wasrquite overcome, 
and he replied, with a husky voice: 

“TI dou’t deserve it. I-eallydon’t, .—~I-vwish I 
knew how to thank you—but-it'si:the mostxextra- 
ordinary thing I ever heard: of. }Beckyycan’t you 
say sowething? I neverwwas:amuch of a-.talker, 
gentlemen, aud now I'm quite dumfounded.” 

Becky took down the corner of:-her-apron from~her 
eyes and courtesied and tried to speakpbutshe broke 
down at the start, and said: 

“No, I can’t.” 

“I do believe there's more than=ten-pounds,”»re- 
sumed Absalom, glancing atafew of the coinsin:his 
hands ; “and we'll have the steers and the plouglt 
right away.” 

“ Not till the girls have had some frocks and shoes, 
Absalom,” interposed the wife, quickly ; * it’s a shame 
how they go.” 

“* Well,. that’s reasonable enough, too. .L agree to 
that, poor things! But I couldn’t help it. afore, 
Oould I, Becky?” 

“No—no. I. don’t blame you. But, gentlemen, 
we've had pretty hard, times—we women folks, | 
mean. We've kept still about it,.and.bore it, and so 
he thought we were getting along. pretty well... I 
didu’t like to tell Absalom. because I saw that he was 
doing all.he could, and he was so hopéful.and cheer- 
ful like. And a woman who scolds.and. frets: her 
husband when he’s doing his best don’t deserve to 
have any husband.’ There. now! I’ve been: and 
made a speech without knowing.it after all.” 

“, And a very good speech too,”. Captain Chrome 
replied. “Count your. money.now,.Mr. Goff;..and 
see if there is enough fow all your present wants.” 

The farmer did count it, laying it: off in;.piles of 
ten, utteriug some new exclamation of joy .and as- 
tonishment as each pile was completed ; and when 
the whole sum of ‘fifty pounds was. told the delight 
of the honest couple knew.no bounds. 

“Well, you've made. us rich,” he. said—“right 
down rich, I.don’t envy. Mr. .Astor.now, I don’t. 
There, Becky, is ten_pounds for you to do.what you 
please with. I shall get a yoke of oxen, a plough,.and 
cart—a good milk cow, and some.pigs.and poultry. 
Then we'll be set up:complete.” 

The travellers did not. stay long for thanks, but, 
bidding this happy family farewell, returned to their 
boats, accompanied, of course, by.the gratified Absa- 
lom, who assisted them in re-embarking: and loug 
watched their departare, waving many.adieux with 


- his hat; and, wheu last seen through Captain Chrome’s 


telescope, he was seated on the beach counting over 
his money. 

The unhappy Frederick was.againiin the. pilot’s 
boat, but. he had resolved this..time to pooh = any 
invitation or hint,. however .slight,. to obtain a 
place near Ada. , He could.not. keep. his resentment 


alive, and although hope was dead in his heart..he, 


was willing to enjoy a.day dream of bappiuess in 
her presence, however. certain and however rough 


must be hisawakening from it. 


But he received no invitation... Argyle was too 
busy couversing with Absalom to think of him, and 
his daughter, who might properly have extended the 
olive branch of peace. to .uer offended.admirer, had 
not the courage to do so. 

But Rashleigh,. although atsent from his charmer, 
became the tupis of conversation in ‘her presence, 
and some facts.came out.in regard to his ‘heroism on 
the wreck which: bad not before reached, the ears 
of Ada or her father 


| Rashleigt and. bis frieat: 


Mrs. Granger, one of the young married ladies, al- 
luded to the story as one which she supposed well 
known, and, finding that she had awakened much 
curiosity, she called upon her husband, who had 
been on the steamer to the last, to narrate it. 

“TI supposed he-had himself told: you all about it,” 
she said to Ada, “baving seen him so much’ with 
you; and I really wonder :-he-bhas not!” 

“ No, no; he’s too modest :for.:that,”» replied Mr, 


But Rashleigh decided to go with her, and keep near 
her, as he had promised.” 

“Of course he did,” said Argyle. 
kind of a raft had she?” 

“ Half a dozen planks laid double and nailed toge- 
ther in a triangular shape, with a cabin door fastened 
across the opening, and.some ropes to hold on by.” 

“ Wasn't shorlashed on?” 

‘*No=neither of them, Somer said the danger 


“But what 


Argyle. ‘ Fred wever blows. his own:trampet. Pray }would be greater so;:and they thenght they could 


let’s hear the story, ermewe a ete 

Granger was a slim, i young man, 
who Jooked as if he had not yet recovered from: ‘his 
great fright, and- he seemed one who evidently could 
admire courage.in-others, although not possessed 
with a superabundance of it: limself. 

“It's n't heard about'the Blen-: 





ithe-bontexd 


strange that 
heims,” hewaidy- addressing Argyle,  ‘ Youcknew, thelittlerep 
atelenst, that trereewas acdady who-would "not gorin |}: tocholdmp.their-heads abo tthe +b 
b notidrawn.’ panddeeep fro 


hold by the ropes.” 
“Well ?” 

“Well, the ‘little craft: wasuscessfully<taunched 
on the lee of the wreck seshat it~ might not be 
dashed backcagaiust it;and:imeanother minute the 
-wavesewere-washing over.ityand-ever its terrified 
ocenupants;-whotield’on with-aidedthlike grasp to 

buthad hy se ession enough 
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king billows, 








namey or, if idid; t, “Wikhatbad Pred | 
to: do:withehet ?”” 

“ A> good'deal. ': Herwowwas an invalid, and they 
had a:man servant withithem; but he drew a place in | 
was not 


-was his. name) could not swim, and d very: 


cient» generally. ‘hey bad avwery poor float, and 
Sbelburn- went ‘to-work and 





im ed. it-very materially.” 

eT be bound:they: did, ” That's like Pred and his 
father before: him,’ said Argyle.’ “ Always ready to) 
-help- somebodyelse. “Don’t~you:- remember ~ how | 
quickly he-was. at the door of your room’ when. the | 
shaft broke ‘that. night with » report: like: acannon, ’ 
and how quickly-he got-our ‘lif =put 
them on us, audwhow he held you: up: and:got you | 
through the-rorowdwhen you-~were: fainting and 
nearly:sinsensible? ‘Don't-you remember ?” 

Ada bowed. She could not speak, Herfaco was 
now flushed and now pale, and her drooping eysélids 
but partly concealed the-tears beneath them. 

“She would not be likely to forget ‘such -scenes,”’ 
said Mrs. Granger, speaking for her. 

“No, only she was so frightened she hardly knew 
what took place. I dobelieve that strong young 
fellow supported her in his arms, on .the main deck 
there, iu the wind and.water, nearly a quarter of an 
hour,-while I was,gone to find out. what the: matter 
was and to get something that would serve. for a 
float.” 

“Oh, no, pa!” 

* Ob, yes! What do you kaow.about.it ?..Ask him! 
I daresay he will.recollect.it!” 

Ah, yes; Fred remembered it! :That.memory 
was the chief staple of is. existence now... If.he had 
gone to the bottom on.the. wreck; the next.hourshe 
would Lave gone dowm thinking: about it. 

“ Well,” .continued ,Granger, ‘Mrs,':.Blenheim 
had not. much: hope,...She .was,.calm.and.. resigned, 
.and feared chiefly for.her son, wherwas a.:handsome 
young. man of.about.eighteen years, I. believe. shed 
would bave leaped overboard aad gone to.the bottom 
unhesitatingly sf it- would have.saved. him. Rash- 
leigh encouraged. her aud promised .to keepinear. her 
in.the. water aud help her.and herison.allshe could.” 

‘Did they quit.the wreck ?” 

“T was goiug to tell you. .:Dhe question: was much 
debated whether we ought to:lauoch our floats be- 
fore the steamer went. down. or not, and, Rashleigh 
was among those who advocated waiting to :theviast. 
The wreck settled so gradually that.he thought there 
would.not be, much suction when it-went down, and 
thatif it drew us.under it would be only alittle way, 
and we should.come quickly to the suriace,again.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Whereas ifrwe wentinto.the water:an -hour or 
two before it.was necessary..we..might, be exhausted 
before help came—for tiie boate, be said, were.sure to 
come back—and the sea youknow.was awfully: cough,” 

“ Yes—I think.we know that.” 

“ He did not. mean to wait, quite to) thedast..«He 
thought. there would be: some!) signs »»before othe 
final plunge that would give us: time. to get away. 
Most of us-agreed with him, but others laanched out 
and got. away from: the vessel and) seemed.to wide 
very safely, though ‘drenched every (minute by the, 
waves washing over them. 

“ 'Thoir example-was.soon followed by many more ; 
and Mrs. Bieuleim and her son decided te go, :for 
there were some» panicrulakers» who asserted .that 
the steamer would not float five miuutes, and the old 
lady was sure that if they went dewn omit they 

would never come up alive, 

“She had little hopes any: way.’ She: kissed: and 
embraced her sou ; they made a final prayer together ; 
theu she begged Kasleigh and Shelburn to belp them 
embark, If they were not ready to goshe would not 





 @Oh; yescobyyes ; Ieknow:ithat. Iv-wag one of |»bu: 
|ithose-who.urged her to go. “But [did aotkaowsher 
| Ishadforgotten i 


trangulation. Rasbbeigh and Shel- 
” 


) burn had a long settee— 

‘~S kckewowtheyshad ; I-got it-for‘them. What a 
tien 6-1 ing it'through thecrowd. I wouder 
Pred: didnot give it to Mrs: Blenheim.” 

‘“Hedid*offer it. But on the whole it was consi- 
dered uo better:than :the:other—+-bardly:.as good.” 
“Well?” 

‘* Men Rashleigh and: his friend followed as quickly 
as possible, ‘for the ~waves-wererapidly bearing 
his friewdsaway,;.anduthey-seemed so‘ utterly help- 
less that hesfeared. =~ migurmecme omen on the 
veryusurface of: water. 
~ tiimetinetively ithe: mother-and-son had moved to- 

ithus*destroying ‘the equilibrium of 
their-raftyand:einkingadeeply. in the water, while 
| the opposite side of tlie float: projected above the sur- 
| face, 


“ Pred-saw their-danger; and-shouted to them as he 
eagerly pushed off the settee from the side of the 
~wreck,and eer Cer but he could - 
nothing te@imezensé the speed of his cumbersome craft, 
whieh welledand-tetibled-sluggishly in the troughs 
bobtheseay and he-had the agony to see the space be- 
Ptween himself and his perishing friends rather 
widened than diminished. There was another 
man nearer to them, in a large dry-goods box, 
which he had mauaged thus far to keep erect and un- 
fillead——” 

“I know who that was! That was Higg, the 
scoundrel! , \I,.saw his boat, as he called it, before we 
left. He said he’d rather have it than ours.” 

“ Well, Rashleigh shouted to him to help the lady 
and lad on the raft, He implored him, in the name 
of Heaven, just to assist them “until he could come 
up, but:.the..man-shuuted back, ‘It’s every one for 





-himselfhere! I've got:my. hands full taking care of 
anyself |” 
4 Dhe villain!” 


“‘Phe.interval between the:two'rafts, ifsuch they 
» may. be.called, could. easily. and; quickly. have - been 
opassed by.,a good. swimmer, in still ;water,or even 
over. moderate waves, but to.siryggle with those 
crested :biilows.and:seekito make progress through 
them was a task from which,the boldest might well 
sbrink, 

‘:Rashleigh seemed to hesitate. ;He called tothe 
Bien leims,uut,got no.auswer, ‘Wealso shouted from 
the steamboat, and made.,signs:.to: them that they 
should. keep.on,epposite sides: of..their. float.. ‘hey 
paid’ no attention, © The.water dashed over their 
heads, which moved. but slightly when they emerged 
again ‘into view....They seemed. insensible. . , They 
were evidently pershing.) Still.they heldion, with 
the grasp of the dying.” 

“Ohil.ob !” exclaimed..Ada,with clasped-hands ; 
“could nothing be done for then?” 

“ Help seemed impossible, .. The wildest:excite- 
‘ment prevailed, and shout.answered shout from .the 
wreck .and.the rafts. .., Rashleigh threw off coat.and 
‘boots, /but..still seemed.,.irresolate..... Then+he. took 
off his life-preserver and handed it te .Shel- 
burn,.. 1t.was impossible to.swim withthat,. They 
called to.him to forbear,,.. They told him it.was. im- 
} possible!” 

‘t Heavens! .He.did.a20t——”" 

‘™ At.that awful moment.young, Blenbeim’s,hold 
relaxed, and. he ‘was ewept off; and .a.;wild.scream 
fyom-his.mother told.,that shewas,-yet'living and 
‘conscious. She followed instantly! She struggled 
to:reach him, but ‘he floated before ;her, corpse-like, 
on the waves, uphel:! by his life-preserver, but ehow- 
jing no signs of .life—” . 

And Kashleigh ?” 

“ Rashleigh» hesitated no Jenger. ..He leapt into 
the water, and a wild cry of fear went ap. from the 
wreck as he disappeared » from . view beneath .the 
waves. (He was long out of sight. . It .seeme 
mioutes to the breathuulders, and the ory went forth 
that he was lost ! 

“ But he reappeared far on his way! | He: had 





urge them, she said, but she dared not wuit auy longer. 





calculated weil, and had ewum beneath the waves 60 
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avoid, battling with them! He took a few breaths 
and went down again——” 

“ Bravo! Brayo!’? shouted Argyle, and “Bravo! ” 
was: responded from every side, while the tears'ran 
like rain down Ada’s. cheeks and her pallid jlips- 
moved, but made nosound, 

* You may well cheer!" said-Granger, ,‘‘as wei did 
when we saw. his design. ,.,He,could probably. have., 
reached them in..nd others way,.and. when. he came 
up the second time he; had ‘accomplished. more. than 
two-thirds of the perilous;passage,..,. He,remained. 
ap longer; no w; and) seemed) tq,.pantfor breath, so 
that when he went uider again we scarcely .kaew 
whether it was-volantarily. or (whether. he had sunk 
exhausted beneath a2 great wave,.which at: that mo- 
ment passed. over him;-| Wenknew soon !” 

“Yes, yes!” 

4 Heureappeareds at; Mrs\Blenheim’s! side! «« She! 
was still alive, and,:up+borne: by / berdargslife-pre- 
server; was struggling feebly to overtake the inani- 
mate and motionless body which floated mockingly: 
before her. It -was‘a horrible-sight!—the living in 
pursuit of the dead!” 

“ Ohy was he deud ?” 

“No one doubted it*then—nor’ when, a minute 
later; Rashleigh had him in his arms, holding his head 
out of the water, both being sustained by the buoy-' 
ant ‘preserver’ which encircled ‘the seeming corpse. 

“'Phey were but a few, yards in advance of |the 
triangular raft, for the waves were washing it in the 
same direction in which they had ,borne its late \oc- 
cupants, and it was now following them, 4s if again 
to offer them a refuge. : 

* How Rashleigh gained it with his helplesa, bur-: 
den I can scarcely tell, but gain-it he did, and.Mrs. 
Blenheim also, whose maternal love and fear seemed 


made by,the hospitable citizens te.receive many, into 
their houses, where they met a hearty welcome and 
much, sympathy. 

; Of their stay here we need not particularly speak, 
except to say that igh was again. separated 
from thé Argyles, being. quartered in a different 
‘house, and that, although-hesaw thomdrequently, he 
never met Ada alone. 

The reserve and restraint between them seemed to 
increase rather | than: lessen, ‘ant Frederick’s dejec- 
tion was such that be.read albsigas wrongly, and saw 
nothing in the timid girl’s demeanour but indifference 
to -hi 

The fathenwas as ¢ondial as.ever towards him ; he 
complimented him loudly on his heroic conduct in 
saving Frank “Bienheim’s:ilife;itoldebim how Ada. 


x 


(joliad ‘criedvover.the story, but neverseemed for a mo- 


ment to suspect that theremight be any ‘affinity in, 
these: g hearts foreach other. 
Twice-+thrice+the lover\resolved to disclose his 
} whole:heart to’ Miss Argyle, andhear from-her own 
lips the worst that fate had in‘gtore for:him, but the. 
opportunity did mot ocour, and when ‘he resolved to 


+] seek it by asking ‘her to walk or Tide ‘his courage, 


failed and he asked himself’ why should he draw 
down this‘added huimiliation upon his head? why 
should he-compel hiniself'to hear from her own lips— 
} those lips upon’: whose accents, he had so often hung 
with yapturous fondness—that she .had. not dreamed 
of-ewakenitig-love in’ his heart, that, her-own affec- 
tions were given, and her hand plighted to another? 

In‘all this’ Frederick never. thought of his own 
poverty, or remembered how little right, he would 

ave to seek the hand of Ada.aven if she. were free 
to bestow iton him, , Or if at, times such.thouglhts 
occurred to him they seemed but,,the flimsiest of 
obstacles in the pathway of his hopesicempared. with 





to have inspired her with superhuman. ge and 
vigour. . It was quite evident that, she thonght no- 
thing of, cared nothing for herownlife imthatappalling 
hour--but that the rescue of:her son was the one sole, 
engrossing idea of her, mind.” 

“You tantalize us, Mr. Granger !?, exclaimedoAda, 
eagerly. .‘+Pray,.tell, us: whether: young Blenheim 
was resuscitated or not?” 

*t Hei was. Hrederick contrived ‘tomake Mrs. Blen+ 
heim: understand that she must keep away from them, 
and preserve the equilibrium of:the float. by remain- 
ing on the opposite-side; while he, nearly submerged 
and bearing lightly: upon it; still kept Frank’s head 
up; and shook and. rubbediand cbafed: him; until he 
gave signs of returning »witality. 

* It was soouaiter this thatthe sloop was‘ dis- 
covered which came to:our and although it 
was a long while in» getting *to-us: nearly ‘all weré'| 
saved, for | those’ who were. in ‘the most ‘desperate 
strait were encouraged to hold out by the sight of 
help so-near et hand. 

“ Rashleigh did not-leave his friends, but remained 
with them until the’sloop~came up, ‘and small boats 
were sent to pick up’ all that--were. upon’ the Yafts, 
after which we who remaitied~ on’ the “wreck were 
taken off.” 

“Was no one lost except the man’ who.was with 
Congo?” 

“Oh, yes—several~ were. , “We could: not tell,how. 
many. The captain, here, thought only. two og, three, ’ 
but captains are apt to_ underrrate these things.” 

Mr, Chrome smiled faintly, but did not reply. 

“Noone had thought to.count.our number.or the 
wreck, and no one, 1 presume, counted the soaked 
and shivering yet.exultant,jand, grateful, crewd on 
the sloop, 

“ Congratulations and thanksgivings were heard 
on every side,;.yet,,.many,, half: exhausted, were 
obliged to lie down, :in) the; cabin: or on: the. deck, 
wherever they. could find room. ‘ 

“ Prank Blenheim was of thismumber ; but-notjhis 
mother, nor Rashieigh;-who attended faithfully upon 
him, and I never saw:such»beamiug looks of affec- 
tion and gratitude as that. mother bestowed upon the’ 
rescuer of her son :while:thug-they ministered to- 
gether to his wants. ‘ 

“ The rest of ourstory you know. ' The overladen’ 
sloop was itself in danger of *being-wereeked, and at 
our.own request the-captain niade for the nearest 
land, which we were only too happy to gain, wilder- 
ness though it was.” 





CHAPTER XXI,. 
Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing. 


Shakespeare, 

Mr. Grancer’s  narrative'bad produced a pro- 
found impression;-and many questions were asked at 
its close; but no farther information of importance 
was elicited. 

The voyagers did not stop again until they had 
reached Brown Town, where the ‘news of their ap- 
proach had preceded them, as ‘some of. the ship- 
wrecked party had arrived there before them. 

The one small inn of the village of course could 
not accommodate them, but arrangements had been 





that, granies one of the existence of which he, lad so 
regen: 

What would he not do and dare to.atorm the temple 
of Mammon, or-scale the heights of ame; with, Ler 
love to encourage him, with uersheartisand hand, as 
the promisedvreward of his exertions ?: 

All (tasks. seemed-eaay, albdabour light, all priva- 
tion joy, all impediments sligbter-than the most at- 
tenuated» web-which the spider:sping: in the strong 
man’s path only tobe brushedieawayunfelt and un- 
seen. 

Of course:our hero hail forgotten his ‘wrath; which 
couldinot dive im the light and warmth of sach a love 
.as-his. Bat to.Ade it seemed. otherwise, for she saw 
nothing in hig» ¢hunged: conduct but evidence of of- 
feuce and displeasure—all too justly-merited by her. 
bindiscrétion.: -Although-she would not have parted 
with him in anger, she believed that a separation, 
eptedy and-final,-would ve best for both of them. 

The opportunity soon éame, 

Brown ‘Towna—which has‘since, under a more am- 
bitious ‘same, grown to be a place of considerable 
note-had but little commerce then, yet, there was 
one small sloop which plied between its, harbour aud 
‘Mackinaw, add this.vessel was now in port. 

It could not accommodaté all who wanted to go, yet 
néurly all were impatient’‘and were willing to put up 
with every discomfort rather than suffer'a long der 
“tention in such a,place, 

* Not so with. Argyle, ‘who, his great exertions and 
exposure having begun to tell upon’ him,,resulyed; 
to haye some rest.aud: to abide by bis present ‘refuge 
until some better. means of quitiug,itioffered, He 
was arich man, why should -heexpose himself aud 
his. daughter to unnecessary troubles ? | Besides, this 
Brown; ‘own, ,with-ite. vaunted. harbour; might, be 
worth looking. after,jand he thought be would :per- 
haps be, able to make some protitable investments 
there. 

He did not believe in the panic—notvhe, It would 
be about oven by:the time: he emerged inte the world 
again, and in three months real estate -would'be as 
vhigh agever. 








pp quired six months to restore prices, 
it. would: make no ‘difference to -him; this leviatuau 
J among the minuows of speculation, 

So Mr. Argyle ‘not only reselved to stay bat, he 
advised Pred todo the “same, urging that as he had 
just left college; andwas in ‘ng business, his tine 
could not-be very precious, 

“Write to parentsand ‘let them know that 

ou are safe,” he said, ‘Sand they will be satisfied, 
I have-written to'my ‘wife’ and to’ Walsingham ; aud, 
by the way, Walsingham: will hear of the wreck and 
be on the way looking for us, ‘half crazy, I daresay, 
Probably he ‘will be here in the week,,aud I should 
like you to see him, I really shouldnow. I should 
like to make you twoacquainted with each other. He 
will think so much of you for having’taken such good 
care of Ada.” 

These were home thrusts. . But Rashleigh did not 
wince. On the contrary, he gathered courage to say : 

“This Walsingham—what kind of .a man is he?” 








“Oh, superb! A noble fellow!” 


“Ts hejyoung ?” 

’ «Ob, yes; he’s @ young.man, .Handsome: too. 
nAnd very, rich, He’s a lawyerand arbank director. 
;His professional business is i i - 

Fred suppressed # sigh, and asked ; 

‘Is he eminent as an advocate?” 

“N-sno! | Lhat-isn’t bis: line,» But Iisu now 
that, man forecloses more mortgages than any other 
man,io.thecountry. I suppose: his; income from his 
business is—let-mo see—yes, over fifteen:thousand a 
year!’ And as much more from his eapital!” 

Pred felt small—very stnall~imview of thesefacts 
and the way they were put!:. What aves he-incom- 
parison with this rich young: Adonis—heythe son 
of,,an, insolvent father, glad to aedeptia:emaélelerk- 
ship in a bank, aud with scant:funds'imhis poeltet to 
reach: his. ruined father’s trome |. Adastoatas | 

We need hardly say that Rashieigh«did not pay to 
meet ..Walsinglam, but) that.he renmbarked-oa the 
crowded sloop for Mackinaw) «pleading this ifather’s 
instructions to-hasten homes an emeuse for separat- 
ing from.his frieads. 

His parting with Ada was imherfather's presence, 
and.there was nothing lachrpmoseor tender about it 
‘a8, indeed, there! would not have beem if! they had 
beew alone... ‘Fre, had resolved'ta) preserve his«man- 
liness and self-respect, and»inot vto» makeia useless 
Aisplay of feelings which :henicefprth it would be his 
duty to subdue. 

Yet all was-friendlyand-eordial and seemingly 
cheerful in that last, interview, and a stranger would 
have guessed nothing of -the, grief, which, those 
laughing'adieux concealed. 

“Tell your father of the-bargain I have in store 
for him,” said Argyle,“ if he has a few thousands te 
spare. in ready movey.” 

Thus they parted: The” voyage \to\Matkinaw, 
though slow and tedious, was safely! mado; thw tittle 
sloop never venturing out of sigt of hand. 

Tho senior Mr. Hare was anrongthe passengers, 
‘aud in that old trading-port to’ which they were bound 
he expected ta: be able to pnrekasé»the <horges: and 
‘other merchandize* which were’ to’ remsont his son. 
He had‘adist of everything’ required, ‘and’ Captain 
Stowe, of the “Loon,” was ready, . for a moderate 
freightage, to bring everything dewn and transport 
it to the ““principality ” of Dertejap, of which he knew 
something. 

But his bargain extended no farther than to land- 
ing the goods on the islaud, in any safe harbour that 
could be found, as, he would not trust himself or his 
vessel ia the hauds of a people of whom he had heard 
some very terrifying tales. 


(To be continued.) 











A. New GALLERY FoR THE Louvau.—The Direo- 
tors of the Museum of, the Louvre have taken, pos- 
session of all the galleries on the river.side of the 
building. .A new gallery is to, be constructed, to re- 
eeive the Byzantine. pictures of the Campana, Collec- 
tion. Two new pictures ave, been exhivitedia the 
Louvre--one a superb Rogier van der .\Weyden, 
(representing, Christ descending fromthe Cross, is in 
perfect preservation, ani was bequeathed to the 
Louvre by.M;, Mavgé Misbach in 1871; the:other 
picture, bequeathed, by M Jules Vallé, in 1870, re. 
presents the, Denial of Christ) by Reter,,by.iuenain, 
This is placed in the|secoud saloon of French pietures, 

Tus Last or THE Gretna Preesrs.The-last of 
the Gretua priests is dead—old Simon Lang-who for 
mauy years past has been the lone survivor of a long 
line-of ‘self-appuinted diguitaries.« He died April 28, 
at Kelling, pear*Neweastle-on-Tyne(at which place 
he--was’ staying with -his son over winter), and 
was buried in’ Gretua churehyard, The anited 
careers’ of ‘the two Langs, father and gon, as 
priests, extend over fully eighty: years. . David, 
thie father, was born an! brought up in the parish of 
Gretna.” Early io life he went iuto Lancashire as 
draper.or pedlar, and soon after was carried off by the 
preasgeng. During the time he was in the.Enylish 
service the ship in which he sailed was boarded, and 
taken by Paul Jones, the pirat-—Paul, being the first 
man who stepped on board, The captives were run 
into a French port, and inducements, made for.them to 
joia.the American service, in. which Panlthen served. 
David Lang, however, returned safe home ta Gretna, 
donned the priest’s ceremouiale im theyear 4792, and 
continued in, the waiding line tilk-the:time of his 
death, nearly 40 years after. «'Dhergreatestiachieve- 
ment of/his reign was the marriage of Thomas, Lord 
Erskine, in his old age, to, his mistress: Miss» Sarah 
Buck, of York Buildings, Marylebone. Forthis event, 
it is said, he netted the sum of'100 guineas, » David 
succeeded in joining several scions of ‘noble and 

werful houses, including the Villiers; the Bewuclers, 
the Coventrys, and other. of almost equal» standing. 
He was cut off rather suddenly in 1827, in bis-72nd 
year, from the effects of a severe cold caught while 
attending the great sensational trial at Lancaster of 
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Wakefield, for the al duction of Miss Turner, a rich 
heiress, fifteen years old. After this event Simon Lang 
at once entered upon the duties of the priestly office ; 
and as his father’s fame was full in the land he 
naturally fell into a lucrative branch of business at 
once. Simon, however, had his trials amongst it all. 
Some of his rivals, becoming jealous of his success, 
resorted to all sorts of unprincipled dodges in order to 
injure and annoy him. If a newly arrived couple 
wanted to find out “ Lang, the priest,” the invariable 
answer was, “ Deid an’ buriet, lang sen.’” “ Bat his 
son—surely he lives ?”’ ask the strangers. “ Deid an- 
a’'—deid’s a door nail!” is again the response. Yet 
in spite of such unfair opposition Simon flourished 
abundantly, following closely his legitimate occupa- 
tions of marrying and weaving, and occasionally vary- 
ing the tone of these by doing a little smuggling on the 
quiet. He long outlived all his competitors, and saw 
the decline of the golden days of old Gretna; but 
still he continued in harness to the last, About 
twelve months since he went through probably the 
last marriage ceremony he ever performed in complete 
dishabille, having nothing on but his shirt and 
drawers. The reason of this unwonted exhibition 
was that the parties reached Gretna from Dumfries 
by the midnight train, and, like all fond lovers, could 
brook no delay, So the old priest was aroused from 
his slumbers to do duty at a moment’s notice.— 
Carlisle Patriot, 





THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 


—_>——_ 
CHAPTER LIV. 

MEANWHILE the awful preliminaries went on be- 
low. Everything was in readiness. The two pri- 
soners had received all the comfort and consolation 
that this world could afford them. They had 
brought their earthly business to a close, and pre- 
pared themselves for that world upon whose unex- 
plored confines their feet so nearly touched. 

“‘ Ah, my darling,” murmured the young officer, 
pazing through the rusty irons, as the glorious dawn- 

ight deepened ; * I could bear it all without a mur- 
mur, only for your sweet sake.”’ 

He glanced at a package of papers that lay upon 
his table, and watched the crowded street ioe 
with anxious eyes. 

She had promised to come to him again, avd he 
felt sure she would not break her word. 

In the bundle of papers which were to be given 
into Lady Grace’s keeping he had made an elabo- 
rate statement of all he knew in regard to the 
Heathcote affairs, relating the secret of the opal 
ring, and the existence of the hidden treasures, 
and disclosing everything that could throw any 
light upon the matter or tend in the least to prove 
and establish the rights of the wronged young 
heiress. 

These papers he had addressed to an eminent 
London lawyer, and he intended to entreat Lady 
4trace to submit them to him without delay, and to 
secure his services in establishing her claims to her 
father’s possessions. He laboured with his last 
breath that she migiit be rich and titled while he 
slept forgotten in his dishonoured grave. 

“She will never know me for aught else than I 
appear,” he thouglit, “the son of a sinful and 
shameless woman; yet she loves me! she loves me! 
Ah, Heaven, if I might only tell her, if I might whis- 
per the secret in her ear, I should die content !” 

He half determined to do so, to tell her that 
wonderful story that Margaret Seaton had related 
away out upon the solemn sea. But the glorious 
morning broadened and brightened, the cloudless 
sun rode higher, yet she came not. 

Lhe minutes wore slowly by. There were a few 
friends to say farewell, and several messages from 
Lady Heathcote Hernshawe, entreating a last in- 
terview, to all of whick the young man gave the 
same decided denial. 

A short time before the appointed hour Mrs. 
Cowly, the detective's wife,came. The little woman 
struggled bravely to keep a hopeful face, but in 
vain. Suspense in regard to her husband, and 
auxiety respecting the sudden disappearance of Lady 
Grace, had made her as weak as a child, and at sight 
of the young man’s face she burst into tears. 

‘Lhe young prisoner looked down upon her with 
grateful tenderness. 

“I am very glad you have come, Mrs. Cowly,” 
he said, taking her hand; “ I was just wishing fora 
friend, and I know I may trust you, as I would have 
trusted your husband.” 

* Poor Dick, yes ; he was your fast friend, but he’s 
failed us. Oh, has he failed us at the last ?” she 

sobbed ; “ no, no, [ won’t say it—’tis not like Dick 
—he’ll come yet, he will; Dick will come yet!” 

‘“* Heaven grant that he may return to you,” said 
the young man, deeply moved by her childlike faith ; 
“ but tis next to impossible that he should come in 
time to help me—I measure my life by minutes now, 
aud I have a good deal to say, and I will say it to 





you if you will listen. First, may I entrust this 
package of papers to your keeping?” 

Mrs. Cowly held out her hand, still sobbing. 

“There are a few letters,” he continued, placin: 
the package in her hands, “ and some pa; of vi' 
importance, dressed to Sir Rowland Norwood. 
Mrs. Cowly, I want you to see that he gets them, 
and I will tell you why, and the reason will startle 
you. Lady Grace Heathcote is alive!” 

“Yes, | knowit,”’ replied the little woman, quietly; 
“TI saw her yesterday evening—she was at my 
house.” 

The young officer stood dumb with surprise for an 
ao then with a sudden pain at his heart he 
asked; 

‘* Where is she this morning ?” 

“ Heaven knows,” replied Mra. Cowly; ‘I hoped 
to find her here, She loft my house and started for 
the Anchorage about dusk, and I haven’t heard 
from her since, I pray no harm has befallen her!” 

Carlos echoed the prayer, but at the same moment 
a sharp pain pierced him worse than all the agony 
of his coming doom. She was with the Delmars, 
without doubt, and they might have turned her 
aguinst him, m her faith in his innocence. 


Could she doubt him, and forsake him at the last 


moment? The bare thought caused him the bit- 
terest agony, but he resolutely put it from him; he 
woald not doubt her. 

“She is with the Delmars very likely,” he said, 
struggling to quiet his voice ; and you must see her, 
Mrs. Cowly, when all is over, as giveher these 
papers—and—tell her ; but never mind ——” 

He turned away to hide the emotion he could not 
suppress, leaving the last message unfinished. The 
detective’s wife followed him and clasped his hand. 

**1’ll do my best,” she sobbed ; “‘ you may trust 
me—l’ll tell all. But,” she added, almost under 
her breath, “ Dick will come, he’ll not fail !’’ 

But the last hour slipped slowly by, and Dick 
came not, neither did Lady Grace, and the wistful, 
expectant look on the young prisoner’s face gave 
place to an expression of despair. 

* * * * a 

The last moment had come, the final arrange- 
ments had been made! The two prisoners were 
marched out between the officers, their attendant 
ministers bringing up the rear. 

The Cornish seaman bore himself with his cha- 
racteristic quietude and stolidity ; his face,was calm 
and quiet, his step firm and sure. For an instant 
his eyes wan , with a kind of wistful admira- 
tion, over the smiling landscape, then he turned 
to the companion at his side. 

“ Well, comrade,” he said, “ we’re going the same 
road this morning !’’ 

Carlos turned quickly, and extended his hand. 

“The same road, my friend,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven give us@ speedy journey!” 

‘Amen !”” responded the cobbler, solemnly. 

Then they again wrung each other’s hand and 
walked on. 

Side by side they ascended. to the scaffold, and 
stood there for an instant facing the dense throng 
that surged and swayed below. The ministers 
prayed, and uttered words of consolation, then the 
prisoners were asked if they had anything to say. 

“Nothing, gentlemen,’ replied Carlos, his voice 
ringing out clear as a trumpet, “ only that we are 
innocent!” 

“ Ay, ay, he has said it,’” responded the cobbler. 

Then they bade the ministers and each other a 
last farewell, and stood ready for death. The sheriff 
advanced and adjusted the fatal noose about each 
neck, for the gallows was so constructed as to per- 
form a double execution. The two pairs of hands 
were pinioned, the ghastly caps drawn over the faces 
that would never again see the light of life, and the 
sheriff advanced to the fatal drop. 

_ In one moment the souls of the two men would be 
in eternity! 

There was a dead hush; every eye in the vast 
concourse gazed upward, every heart stood still; 
and then, right at the foot of the gallows-tree, arose 
an awful and unearthly vision, and the next instant 
@ voice that rang shrill as a bugle cried: 

‘“* Hold! hold! ‘I'‘hese men are innocent!” 

For an instant not one soul breathed, and tho 
sheriff stood like one paralyzed, ing down in 
speechless horror upon the spectral re that 
towered up below him. 

In the next breath there came the tramp of flying 
hoofs, and a man galloped furiously down the Abbey 
Road, and, flinging himself from his saddle, plunged 
through the crowd, and reached the foot of the gal- 
lows. His hat had blown off and his dishevelled 
locks only half revealed his white and agonized face; 
but every eye recognized it on the instant as the 
face of Detective Cowly. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, hold!”’ he ‘shouted, seizing 
the sheriff's arm; “these men are innocent — we 
have found the murderer !” 

“‘ Yes, we have found the murderer, and I am here 











to deliver him into your hands,” echoed the awful 
and unearthly voice of the terrible thing below, and 








as it uttered the words it ascended the scaffold 
steps, and stood beneath the swaying gibbet in its 
trailing grave clothes, with its skeleton arms ex- 
tended, and its awful, bloodless face and fiery eyes 
looking down upon the gaping crowd. . 

And beside the spec figure, with their arms 
anew? and their faces covered by the ghastly 

leath-caps, stood the two prisoners. 

For an instant not even a breath broke the dead 
silence that prevailed; then there came a hoarse 
murmur,and cries of: 

—- The spectre of the Abbey!’’ “The Heathcote 
ghost!’ 

And, sharp and distinct above all, the flying beat 
of horses’ feet. 

Far upon the outskirts of the green, beneath a 
clump of oaks, Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe sat, 
mounted on his Arab mare, and surveying’the scene 
before him with grave interest. Butat this strange 
and unlooked-for interruption he suddenly gathered 
up his reins, and, plunging his spurs into the Arab’s 
side, wheeled into the Abbey Road, and weut off at 
lightning speed. The fiery eyes of the spectre 
caught sight of him, and the fleshless finger followed 
him with a menacing gesture. 

“ There he goes,” cried the hollow voice; “ there 

es the man who murdered Treherne Vant and St. 

enys Delmar! See how he flies! Men, will you 
let him escape? There he goes, Colenel Ludovic 
Hernshawe—he is the murderer! These men are 
innocent!” 

“ Friends!” cried Detective Cowly, mounting the 
scaffold steps, “what this man tells you is true! 
He is nothing but a man, flesh and blood like your. 
selves, but he can tell you a strange story! Will 
you hear him? Come then! But see how the 
guilty culprit flies! Shall we suffer him to escape?” 

The excited multitude broke into a wild cry, and 
one-third of them rushed off at break-neck speed in 
the direction of the Abbey. 

Meanwhile the officers conducted their prisoners 
back to their cells till the wondrously strange case 
could have a second hearing. 

At the prison door the detective’s wife appeared, 
making her way through the crowd. 

“Oh, Dick!”’ she cried, catching at his arm with 
streaming tears, “you did not failus! I never will 
doubt Heaven again !” 


CHAPTER LV. 

At the same hour in which these marvellous 
events were transpiring Janet and her mother sat 
locked in each other’s arms in the little back parlour 
of the ‘‘ Heathcote Arms.” , 

The poor mother had wept herself ill, and Janet 
was doing her utmost to soothe and quiet her, while 
her own heart was breaking. 

Both had ceased to hope, and only waited for the 
dreadful work to be ended. 

Mr. Telfer had gone down to receive the cobbler’s 
body in hie sister’s stead, and Mrs. Telfer was 
pacing the front porch in a perfect fury of indig- 
nation. 

Presently she came rushing in, her cap-strings all 
of a flutter, and her eyes wide with terror. ; 

“Good gracious,” she gasped, “ run out and lis- 
ten—such a hue and cry I never heard since the day 
I was born—people running in every direction like 
mad creatures, and Colonel Hernshawe a riding by 
as if the very fiends were at his heels. Sometaiug 
awful has took place, I’m sure there has.” 

Janet’s mother sank upon her knees, and buried 
her face in the cushions of her chair, but Janet her- 
self followed Mrs. Telfer to the piazza. 

The hoarse cries of the excited peasants reached 
them like the din of a gathering storm, and while 
they stood amazed and terrified a handsome car- 
riage came whirling into sight, its white steeds fly- 
ing like the wind. 

Janet uttered a sharp cry, and flew down the 
steps, and out to the village road. 

The carriage came on, and at the gate where she 
stood it drew up for one instant and a gentleman 
leaped out. 

* Oh, Lord Glandore !” the girl gasped. 

“T’ve got.it, Janet,” he cried; ‘‘ I’ve got the re- 
spite—here it is. Heaven grant that I may not be 
too late!” 


She grasped his extended hand and kissed it. 

‘* Heaven for ever bless you,” she said; “ but, oh, 
sir, do not delay. 1’m afraid you’re too late.” — 

With one flying leap the young nobleman regained 
his seat, and the white horses shot off again like ar- 
rows—down the hawthorn-shaded lane, through the 
excited crowd, up tothe very prison door, just as the 
two men, so narrowly rescued from death, were 
being conducted back to their cells. 

Meanwhile, from her high turret window, in the 
haunted wing of the old Abbey, Lady Grace watched 
the proceedings below with a kind of terrible fascl- 
nation. 

She could see the grim old prison, and just be- 
yond it the gallows rising up against the bluc of the 
morning sky, like a ghastly spectre. Sho could see 
the gathering crowds, and catch the flash and glit 
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ter of bayonets in the sunlight. But she did not 
cry outin her agony, the dumb apathy of utter hope- 
lessness had stilled her into a deathlike calm more 
awful than the wildest outburst of passion. 

She stood at her post, waiting and watching, un- 
able to turn her fascinated eyes. The sun rode 
higher and higher, the windows in the little church 
below blazed like molten gold, and presently just 
as ahappy lark went whee: ing op above the silvery 
spire pw mellow bells in the belfry began to strike 
for twelve. 

The poor girl started as if a sharp blade had 
pierced her heart, and at the same instant, away 
down below, she saw two men crossing the prison- 
yard bearing a coffin between them. The sight ap- 

alled her and her blood seemed frozen with horror. 

t was his coffin, andina few brief moments he 
would be in it, stark and cold, and forever and ever 
hidden from her ey eyes. 

A wild cry broke from her lips, and she shook 
and tore at the oaken casement till her delicate 
hands were all lacerated and bleeding. But the tur- 
ret window would not yield, her prison was strong 
and secure. ; 

If she could only go to him once more, catch his 
last breath, be near him in his last moments of 
agony! But no help or hope came, and despair 
overturned the citadel of reason. 

The artificial strength and excitement that had 
sustained her gave way, and with a feeble, plaintive 
cry she fell senseless. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Tue scene at the police-court when the marvel- 
lous incidents of the morning were reviewed, and 
the testimony of that strange — known as the 
“Spectre of the Abbey” was heard, defies all de- 
scription. 

He still wore his white, trailing grave-robes, and 
his shrivelled face and hollow, burning eyes had 
such an awful and unearthly look that the very 
magistrates shuddered in their seats as he rose be- 
fore them. 

But, as Detective Cowly had said, he was a man, 
not a spectre—human flesh and blood, despite his 
ghostly aspect. 

His story given under oath before the magis- 
trates we will relate in our own language, and not 
— rude, north-country dialect in which it 
was ° 

He was @ gipsy by birth; and, over twenty years 
before, when the tribe to which he belonged came 
down to the Derby races, and pitched their tents on 
Lislewood Heath, he was known by the name of 
Davie Dolan, and was a8 pry @ youth as trod the 
green grass of Merrie England. 

His tribe was both powerful and rich, and its 
queen was the handsomest maiden that human eyes 
ever beheld. 

Carlotta was her name; she was as graceful and 


fleet of foot as an antelope; her eyes shone like 


diamonds, and her cheeks and lips were sweeter and 
brighter than the reddest roses in the Lislewood 
gardens, and the power she swayed was unlimited. 
Her lightest wish was law, her most trifling word a 
command. 

Carlotta was a queen, royal and unrivalled, and 
adored by all her subjects. 

To cut a long story short, Davie loved this peer- 
less gipsy queen—loved her with all the jealous 
ardour of his fiery and passionate nature—and Car- 
lotta loved him in return, for he was the flower of 
all the youth of his tribe. They plighted their troth 
beneath the solemn stars, and in six moons they 
Were to become man and wife, 

Davie was happier than ever man was before; he 
toiled late and early after the fashion of his tribe, 
and laid out his earnings in costly raiment and 
glittering gous to adorn his beautiful betrothed ; 
and, decked out in all her bridal finery, and gorgeous 
“ Clecpaaye, Sanita Queen Carlotta led her — 

own to the Derby races, and to the camping-groun 
ou Lislewood Heath, Se hanse 

The races were largely attended; the flower and 
beauty of the Englis nobility were there, and the 
lovely young sipsy queen won universal admiration. 
Her lovers numbered some of the best-born youths 
of the land; but the most arduous, most untiring 
and persevering of them all, was a handsome young 
soldier-—Captain Ludovic Hernshawe, of the Lancers, 
in Her Majesty’s service, 

With this dashing young captain (and the gipsy 
8pectre’s shrivelled face grew black with rage as he 
related it) Queen Carlotta fell in love, forgetful of 
her plighted vows, unmindful of the bridal jewels 
that adorned her beautious form. 

Poor Davie Dolan ,was forsaken, his heart con- 
sumed by that fiercest and most insatiable of all 

uman passions — jealousy. Day and night the 
young captain of the Lancers hung about the en- 
campment on Lisleworth Heath, pouring his honeyed 

ttery into the pretty queen’s willing ears. At 
st Davie grew desperate, and, seeking an interview 
With the captain, ventured to remonstrate, and to 
Sésert his own claims as Queen Carlotta’s betrothed 





husband ; whereupon he received for answer a cruel 
stab from the hot-headed young captain’s dagger, 
and was off and hidden away in an ugly 
ditch that flanked the Lislewood grounds, to all ap- 
pearances dead. 

Queen Carlotta was faithless, yet not quite heart- 
less. By some means she of the cruel fate 
of her old lover, and at dead of night she sought 
the dark ravine, drew him out, and nursed him back 
to life and misery ; for, despite the captain’s mur- 
derous crime, she still loved him. 

The winter came on, and the gipsies struck their 
tents and journeyed southward, but their beautiful 
queen had disap’ . _As soon as he was strong 
enough Davie set out to find her, and after months 
of untiring effort he succeeded. He found her in 
the heart of London, forsaken and di , and her 
pert lover had gone with his regiment to India, 

hen Davie made a great vow of vengeance, and 
his whole life had been spent in keeping it. He did 
not seek an interview with his faithless queen— 
gipsy as he was, he scorned to ask for the heart the 
“nglish captain had trampled under foot; but he 
kept her in sight, and contrived to supply her with 
money. Months after, in Italy, a baby boy was 
born—a nameless child of shame and sin. But de- 
spite all this, the queen mother fairly worshipped it, 
and bent all the energies of her strong mind to 
work out for it some grand and glorious destiny. — 

As soon as the babe was old enough she took it, 
and journeyed back to England. Davie followed. 
She went straight to Remington Court, not far re- 
moved from Lislewood, and one of the richest estates 
in England. The Lady of Remington was lying at 
the point of death, and the newly born son and heir, 
who was to inherit all the wealth and splendour of 
the old Court, was confided’ to the care of a Cornish 
nurse, Margaret Seaton by name. 

Queen Carlotta waited patiently, stopping with a 
peasant on the estate, and one day her opportunity 
came. My lady was thought to be dying, and the 
whole household was in consternation. For one 
moment Nurse Seaton, who occupied a suite of rooms 
on the ground-floor of the i + mansion, was 
called away, and the young heir was left to the care 
of a small girl, 

Quick as light, a dark figure, bearing a child in 
her arms, glided through the oriole window, and, 
snatching the young heir of Remington from his 
crib, she deposited her own babe in his place, and 
was making her escape when Nurse Seaton con- 
fronted her outside the window. For an instant the 
two women eyed each other in silence. 

“What have you done?” the nurse demanded, 
pointing to the embroidered crest on the babe's 
mantle. ‘ 

Carlotta, always frank when subterfuge could 
not avail her, answered : 

“T have put my own child in the young earl’s 
place ; the babes look alike ; they are dressed alike ; 
keep my secret and demand your own price.” 

The nurse hesitated for a moment and then 
passed into the chamber without a word, and the 
gipsy queen fled away with the young earl in her 
arms, while her own base-born babe slept within 
the grand old palace of Remington. 

Davie, lurking in ambush on the terrace, saw all 
this, and referred his judges to Margaret Seaton to 
bear him out in his testimony. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Amp the most intense excitement the gipsy 
spectre continued his thrilling story, his eyes burn- 
ing with the fires of deathless hate and jealousy, his 
skeleton frame shaken and convulsed with passion. 

With the babe she had stolen Queen Carlotta fled 
from England, and for a time eluded the vigilance of 
her old lover. But he was not to be baulked or 
turued aside from his purpose; life for him held no 


other aim or object but to follow in her steps, and, | 


when her betrayer returned and the proper hour ar- 
rived, to wreak his vengeance, 

He found her again, after months of fruitless 
search, in an old Italian villa, the wife of au Italian 
noble, Brignoli by name, whom she had lured into 
marrying her. 

The faithless gipsy queen was a countess, and 
so kind and tender was the man whose title she bore 
that he called the little waif of a babe his own, 
and gave to it his name and the shelter of a father’s 
love, For one brief year the beautiful and ambi- 
tious woman was grateful for and gratified by the 
bonours and pleasures to which her husband’s name 
gave hera right. At the close of ‘this year a girl 
was born, daughter to Count Brignoli, and poor 
Davie Dolan, looking on from afar, while his soul 
burned with jealousy, still in his heart of heart felt 
happy to see the woman he had loved raised from 
her shame and degradation, and began to think of 
giving over his purpose, and returning to his tribe. 
But wicked fate just then sent the gallant captain 
home to England, and straightway to Florence 
of course. And there, one moonlit night, beneath 
those passion-inspiring skies, he met his beauteous 
charmer, and the old tender dream was renewed 





again. Davie’s hate and jealousy blazed up with 
tenfold fury, and he sta afresh on his old track. 

The countess and Captain Hernshawe became 
greater friends than ever. He was a constant visitor 
at the villa; they met at balls and parties, sailed 
upon the Arno beneath the midnight stars, and 
drank to the very dregs their cup of guilty bliss. 

At last, when the grave Italian count began to 
open his bic to his wife’s conduct, and his fiery na- 
ture was fully roused, his wrath burst upon them 
like a storm, and he challenged the gallant captain 
to fight. But before the morning set apart for the 
duel arrived Count Brignoli was found murdered in 
the grounds of the villa, stabbed to the heart—by 
whose hand no one knew. 

The beautiful countess and her two children were 
left desolate, but of course they met with warm 
ante and Captain Hernshawe did not forsake 

em. 

Rumour had it that he intended to make the 
lovely widow his wife, but months and years wore 
on, and the consummation did not take place. 
Neither did poor Davie accomplish his purpose; 
somehow his vengeance seemed toeludehim. Harm 
the woman he still loved he could not, and Captain 
Hernshawe seemed to possess a charmed life. 
Three times his bullet, fired from behind the hedge, 
had sped by, leaving his rival unharmed—watch and 
wait as he might his opportunity did not come. 

Meanwhile the captain went back to India, and 
the countess came to London and consoled herself 
with its gaieties. 

There, after a lapse of years, she chanced to fall 
upon an old lover of her girlhood, an English peer 
of great wealth and standing. He was a widower 
with an only child, and Countess Brignoli threw out 
her snare for him at once, Her ambition surpassed 
even her love. 

_ Lord Malcolm Heathcote, who had loved her pas- 
sionately in his youth, was by no means hard to re- 
win, and, in less than a twelvemonth after the meet- 
ing, the queen of the gipsies became Lord Heath- 
cote’s bride, and lady of Hexthcote Abbey. 

After a brief tour they made the old Abbey their 
home, and Davie, who had pore to find a strange 
interest in the life he led, followed like their 
shadow. 

In the haunted western wing of the Ab he 
took up his abode, and his fertile brain devised the 
plan of impersonating that ghost or spectre which - 
the superstitious peasantry asserted had haunted 
the old home of the Heathcotes for years. He did - 
so, with what success we already know; and, while 
he played the spectre amid the ruined turrets of the 
Abbey, disguised as a blind harper he made a suffi- 
cient livelihood amid the hamlets, 

Wherever Lady Heathcote went her betrayed. - 
lover followed; her most secret actions, her very 
thoughts were subject to his espionage—the most 
sacred and hidden secrets of her life were his. 

Meanwhile Captain Hernshawe had become 
colonel, and at this juncture came home covered - 
with military glory, and he lost no time in quarter- 
ing himself quite cosily at the Abbey, and renewing 
his tender relations with her ladyship. 

Now for the first time this wicked woman saw a 
sure chance of accomplishing the one purpose for 
which she lived—her marriage with Colonel Hern- 
shawe. 

From the hour in which he had won her love the 
gipsy queen had vowed a solemn vow that one day she 
would be his wife, and to fulfil that vow she lived. 

Moreover, despite her unwomanly qualities, her 
love for this man who had so wronged and deceived 
her never changed. 

For his sake more than for her own she planned 
and laboured. 

Now, when one or two hindrances were removed, 
she would be mistress of Heathcote and sole pos- 
sessor of all the Heathcote wealth ; and, when that 
should really be accomplished, the gallant colonel 
had given her his sacred promise that the act of 
justice so long deferred should assuredly be con- 
summated. 

With high hope, Lady Heathcote went system- 
atically about the work she had to do. 

First, Lord Heathcote died quite suddenly, and 
only slender, golden-haired little Gracie stood be- 
tween her and the magnificent title and estates she 
so coveted. Only Gracie, we said, but we mistake. 
for in Margaret Seaton, the Cornish nurse, who had 
lived for years at the Abbey, Lady Heathcote recog- 
nized the woman who held her precious secret in her 
keeping, the secret which made the son she idolized 
a peer of the realm and chosen husband of the 
young heiress of Heathcote, und Margaret had 
avowed herself her bitter and implacable enemy. 

Davie Dolan, looking on from his ghostly haunts, 
watched this drama of life with a vivid interest and 
enjoyment. He had abandoned his idea of swift 
revenge; he would see the strange play to the end, 
and then, just as the curtain was about to fall, his 
hour would come. 

One night, as we already know, when Lady Heath- 
cote was on the point of departing for her Italian 
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villa, undecided as to whether she should put the 
little Lady’Grace out of her path, or leave her to 
obey’ her father’s will and wed the young Earl of 
Remington, Margaret Seaton was spirited away, no 
one knew whither. 

Then’ Davie.took the affair into his own hands, 
and‘when Margaret lay dying in the Abbcy vaults, 
where Lady Heathcote had imprisoned her, hie went 
to lier rescue, and held her his own prisoner. But 
finding that she’ was’ set in her purpose, and bent 
upon working Lady Heathcote’s ruiz, he found 
means’to keep her silent. He would not see another 
harm one’ ‘hairof that queenly head he so wor- 
shi +whatever vengeance fell upon her his hand 
should mete out.’ Accordingly, poor Margaret was 
held in durance vile, as we know, and at-last sent 
ae oe the grent ‘sea, in an oarless boat, by 
Davie's' hand, who,'to use his own words,-was learn- 
ing to be cruel‘ and’ merciless from the woman who 
had made him what he was. 

Thén followed the death and burial of Lady Grace 
and thé” marriage'of Lady Heathcote and Colonel 
Hernishawe. 

Thé®gipsy spettre’s'face grew livid ‘with ‘passion 
wheit‘he teached ‘that point ‘in his narrative, and he 
clenéhed 4nis ‘bony* hands’ and ‘shook from head to 
foot." 

“ Sie married him at list,” hé went on, speaking” 
in his “quaint, rude dialect ;‘“‘ the’ man “whd “*h 
basely devéived ‘her, and lured ‘her away-from the 
man‘ Who*would’ have’ made her‘s faithful’ hus- 
band?” 

** When I saw them stand up man and wif'in all’ 
their wealth and glory; I felt hike a fierid: ‘The last 
drop*ofimerey in my soul changed to bitter hate ;° 
and, when'she fell’ down in a faint at sight of my 
face+the face that-was*once” manly and’ 
but whioh-hur perfidy has brought’ to whit it‘is—1 
would have torn out her false heart, .and:trampled 
her beneath iy feet, bat I wanted a richer, a sweeter 
revenge: 

“] have waited patiently; and: my hour has come! 
That mani’ pointing to Detective Cowly, “ will bear 
me out in what Lsays.“He worked -himself into thé 
Abbey;\and was:taking my work from me, but I 
trapped-himyand kept: him silent till t was ready 
to speak, 

“* Hear me now—the two men you would have hung 
to-day are innocert/: Colonel: Ludovie Hernshawe ’ 
murdered Treherne'Vant and St. Detiys' Delmar, set 
on and:instighted'by: his: wife: - These men had dug 
ap sé¢orets in vegurd to theyoung lady-of the Abbsy, 
who retillilives, andvit wasnecessary to silence 


Tih. 

“T havo heard them at- their secret’ conclave, plot- 
ting -thoir diendish work! Queen Carlotta’ did not 
dream tiat her old forsaken lover was-so near! - Ha,’ 
ha, hw--my revenge is: complete! 

“'Phatstormy night, when the young prisoner there 
discovered . the) hidden: Heathcote .treasures, the 
spectre of the Abbey was abroad.. I followed Ludovic 
Hernshawe:to the Anchorage, and watched him while 
he satvand smiled and-talked. with “his oily, false 
tongue; and I sawhim when-he drew out his mar- 
derous knife‘and: fell upon’ his unsuspecting: vic- 


tums. 

“ I saw*him; and I can ‘lead-you to thespot where 
his chothes.lie buried, 

“ One word more, andIamdone. Lady Grace Del- 
mar Heathcote was never buried under the marbie’ 
stone ont there ‘byoher father’s side—she is alive; 
go tothe Abbey, and in the high turret of the western. 
wing yo willsfinds her, Colonel Hernshawe’s fast 
prisoner—perhaps (by-this time his- murdered vic: 


tim !!? 
(To be continued.) 





MYSTERY OF. THE 
GRANGE: 


tnt lpn 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

Migs LIst® was almost as much an object; of in- 
terest to society just now as Guy himself. She had 
broken off her engagement with the Marquis of 
Heatherlaud at the eleventh hour+—positively refus- 
ing the best match of the season. anda prospective 
duke, Lord Heatherland -had gone abroad, but be- 
fore his departure he had taken care to let the clubs 
and the drawiug-roomsof Belgravia know that it was 


AUNTED 


by Miss Lisle's own express desive the match. bad: 


been broken. 

“I admire ber-above all women, and I always 
shall,”-had been his words, “ It is the great:misfur- 
tune-of;my life that she cannot care for me..strongly 
enough(to be any wife.!’ 


It created® profound sensation. People said very: 


hardthings of Miss: Lisle bebind Ler back, called her 
@ heartless jilt,; who would end, no doubt, as she de- 
served;iby beisgian:old ‘maid. But they looked upon 
her with wea. iu tereatias a woman capablo of tram- 
pling uuder foot’ ducal corouet ; and the beautiful 
heiress was more svuglit after than ever. 


loomitig, |: 


Nearly a fortnight,.had passed.; Sho. visited -her 
father every day—but her mother’s hiding-place had 
not yet been discovered. She met Guy perpetually, 
aud with the: rest of the world. saw the marked pre- 
ference Lady Edith Clive showed him. 

Paulina and-Guy rarely spoke—a formal. bow in 
passing was the only greeting they exchanged, bat in 
her heart she knew shé was intensely jealovs. 

He could not, would not, marry the Lady Edith; 
her secret now and forever was safe, but» who was 
to tell he might not learmito love her? She grew 


was regretting the step she-had taken with the mar- 
growing quite faded‘and passée. \ 
ing -unspéeakably -for’ the ‘hour ‘when ‘her- mother 


and him for ever: 

It was-close upon the last of thie ‘second week that, 
payiig’ her’ morning ‘visit to ‘Wer’ father, ‘she’ found 
him ‘pacing up ‘and ‘down’ his ‘hotel sittitg-room— 
flushed, ‘excited; anxious.’ 

“You have found her!” Was’ Paulina’s first.ory “as 
ste looked upon Lis face; * 

‘He Had found her—or. rather the detective in his 
‘employ bad: © The, private asylum was at Cheswick 
—he held the addrésa in his hand. Lady Charteris 
was in tolerably good health, both mentally. and 
bodily, and the medieal su 


wveéks to come and take bis wife home.. asylam 


“was a thoroughly respectable institution,:and ‘Lady, 


Charteris, he had. learned,was. almost entixely, res-. 
tordd, and ready at‘any moment to leave. 
“ You inust.go to Cheswick at: once, Paulina,’ her: 
father said. ‘You will-iatyoduce,yourselé as, ithe 
oatient’s daughter, sent by Sir), Vane to) bring her: 
Naakes Here is:a note I have written++s pretty good 
imitation of his handwriting, I. think,y:iny whiebi he 
says illness preyents:his.aceompanying yous: Yow 
inust- lose: 
When-you quit, the asylam» 
train for Lincelnshire..: « Go éovyourcold: friead(Dake) 
Mason. I will follow. Onthe way you ewabrenk« 
to your mother the news,ofi:my arrivals Prepare her’ 


let Sir: Vane Charteris claiin heriif he dared” ” 
Paulina listened: breathtessly; took the’ note; and 
entéred: the.cab her-father-ealted:: In ter minates 
she|was speeding along-rapidly'Oheswick-ward, fully 
prepared for the réle’ she -had te’ play. - 

The part-was'so easy it‘required tittle duplicity ‘td 
go through-witlr it: Miss Lisle‘met thé medical super- 
intendent; and announced herself.as Lady Char- 
teris’s daughter: Shié gave’him her father’s forged 
note; he read itasa matter. of course, bowed low 
before the stately, beautiful ‘woutan;: and led+, her, at 
once to his patient.’ Paulina’s heart beat fast. How 
was she to tell that lier mother miglit not betray her 
in her first surprise? She'pansed as the doctor was 
about to open the door. 

“ Stop,” she said; “my mother has_not seem me 
for many years: Tué shock may be too much for 
her. Do you goin and.tell her [ am.here,;and let 
us meet quite alone.” © 

‘“* As you please, Miss Chartetis,”’the. polite super: 
intendent said; *“ you can wait here.” 

He ushered her intoa suuony apartment. She stood, 
her back. turned to the door, looking out of. the wia- 
dow, trying to calm her rapid heart throbbing,,,She 
wad not kept waiting long. In three. minutes the 
door opened ; she turned.slowly.round--mothor and 
daughter stodd alone together! 

‘Those six years.of | misery and .imprisenment had 


face had blanched.to a\dead, waxen. whiteness+-her 
golden hair had turned to silver.:: The great. black 
eyes looked ont, from;ithe: bloodless: face: with.a 
frightened, terrified appeal... She.stood:on the thres- 
hold irresolate+~-trembling ; she did not: 


and large, pityiug: blue eyes. ¥ 


Shé drew away, trembling violently: all every" [ 
dou't know: you,!! she: said.' did he send. you: here ?”’ 


about her,-and looked: down -into that- frightened 
face with.a brave, loving smile, 
“Tam not) Maud," she whispered; with a kiss;*I 


mother. Noj-dou’tery out’; you will spoit all. i 
have come'to-take you uway;and Sir Vane:Charteris 


calm; forall our sakes try and be, calm.’* 





eyes lit up—hope flashed over her face. 


perintendent.had rbeen ex- |; 
péecting the baronet every day for the ee three: |. 
a 


‘no time-+I have arranged:éverythiag. | 
gow wilh take-ithe first you, You arebis wifé;you:know-he has thé right, : 


knows nothing about it. “Don’t wait to ask ques- 
tions: now; but be calm. Don't excite suspicion. I | he meaut.to take his wife straight to Essex. 
am woing to take-you away. ‘The doctor thinks I am} admitted, and. mei the doetor in the.ball. 

Sir Vaue'’s daughter; don’t undeceive him, . Go, get 
ready at once—every sécoud is precious—and, be | Vane .6o soon after lis messenger?) Your. notesaid 


She was calnier than Paulina had hoped. Her 


“T will,” she answered, firmly; “ wait. forme here.” 

She left the.room—in ten minutes she. returned, 

panied by the medical man. 

“‘ T can safely pronoance Lady Charteris perfeotly.- 
restored, Miss Oharteris,” he said,blandly. “I told » 
Sir' Vane so.weeks ago,,and: have been expecting 
him daily.) Amusement and change of air are all 
she requires now. And how about the luggage?” 

“You will wait until Sir Vane visits you in per- 
son\’! Pauling saidyquietly, deawing her mother’sarm 
dewithin her own. “He will probably be sufficiently 





restlessiand miserable—the world began to say: \she'|i restored by to-movrow.’ " 


They were atthe :door—shé could hardly credit 


quis, that ‘she was approaching five-wnd-twenty and} her! own success» ’ The bland'supériotendent ‘bowed 


low ashe bade adieu’ to ‘thé. baronet’s: beautifal | 


She was siok at heart—sick body and soul,ulong-|' daugiter and assisted: my lady-into ‘the-cab.. The 


moment after'they ‘were whirling‘away far-from the’ “ 


might be found andelie‘herself’ free to quit Bagland } asylim’ where» for six Jong ‘years this* poor, pale’ 


wotnan had been incarcerated: 
order, then she’turned ‘and. clasped again that weak,, 
frail form ‘in her erms. . 

“ You look~bewildéred; ‘darling: motlteroh, how 
‘easy, how natural the name comes! It is,sufficieut 


hasbeen managed.” I know ‘all, you see—that you 
are my thothér—everything. Who do you thigk bas 
told me?” She kissed again, with a smile, the ap-. 
/pealing fape—“ my father,” 

“ Your father?” ” 
‘Your husband—your only, your rightful husband, 
|-mother— Robert Lisle,’*y ; 


tried se 4 Seen enen Se words, she. wanted. to 
say (would quit, ber pallid Jips.. 

“ Robert-—my, Robert—he is, alive still !??) 
. “ Alive and well, dear mother, 4nd—now try and, 
} bear goad news as bravely: as you!-hava berne mis-. . 
fortune-+ coming. home to claim ,you.” 
There..was: a faint, low ‘ory; Pauliaa idtew her : 
closer to her, and kissed heniagainiandisgain.:. 
“ Poor little mother! Yes, coming home to clainy 


‘that wi¢ked baporetmdnes.cHeis comiug—mother, » 
‘mother, think of that!’ 
\’ “ Pasitina,”> :heromothori/saidzewith a sort of ory,’ 


to meetme at the cottage Once there, and with me) “lid is here?” 


Foranewer Raulénmibeld herceloser & 

“Tell me,” Olivia said, “tell me, Paulina—I car 
bean to: hearisuch joyfal news—Rolertis here?” | 
}. “ Mydatlioris here: Nothing! cam ¢vercome be- 
tweemyou and-him again.” 
|. Heromother fell ‘back, ‘nearly “fainting.” Panliia 
caught both) hands; ‘and. looked straight,‘ almost 
steraly, into her eyes. 

“ Mother; if you faint! I will never forgive you. 
You have ajourney*to' take y*weare goin down. to 
Lincolnshire to Duke Masou’s. My father. will follow 
by the next ‘traits; then I give you leave to faint .if 
P you |will ‘insist “upon” it. Mowatime I am going; to 
asten this veil over your face; there is no, telling 
wliont,we may mest at thé station.” 

*- * * * 
By One of the fatalities whi¢h rule our lives, and 
‘we term chance, Sirs Vane Charteris had..chosem 
thativery day to remove his udfortunate captive from: 
the asylum te another prison. She had been-réceived « 
in all good faiths she was iusane mostlikely:forthe 
time, and\for weeks: after. her-entrance waved)in ithe 
delitium.of a brain fever. Upon her secovery sliehad «. 
beeu at times wildly. excited; demaniiag ito bevre-: 
leased, crying, out she was.ne wife of Sir Vanoc’s; and 
dinever had been—that her trtiesyhusband wasiabroads 
At other times-she would japsesi nto: sullen despeirand 
) gloom, aud pass whole days in.speechless misery. So 


done. their work upon,the,wife ef Robert Lisle, Hero) the first years: had gone.» 


Of late, however; ¢venctle people of ‘the ‘asylum’ 
became convinced .of her: perfect sanity, andthe’ : 
physician! had repeatedly urged! the baronet to’ re- 
movp i hisuwife+-to takeJher-abroad, and’ give’ her 
‘amusementand change of air. Sir Vane-had delayed 


recognize 
this tall, Juno-like young.lady: with the lovely face) doiug:so to the Jast possible: moment. 


At last a happy:thought struckhim::» He would fit 


“* Are you,” she faltered ; “ no, you are not Mand") up the Firs for her-reception, employ a thoroughly 


unprineipled and trustworthy woman to take caré of 
her, and leave her to drag out the ‘remaitider of her 


Paulina came over, put her strong» young: arms | cheerless existencein the dreary desvlation of that 


4 ‘desolate const. It was bleak; ‘sea fog and Kasi-wiads . 
were abundant, the house was datip and. draughty— 
death,:no doubt, would speedily rid him of a hated 


am Pauliua -Lisle—mother—dear,: little suffering’ | ‘ncumbrance.-. He longed inteusely for her deathyand 


the sole reversion of her fortune to Maud—the.time: 
was (very neat he thought now. 

He drove up to the asylum in a four-wheeled eab— 
He was 


“What!” the supériuteudent exclaimed.) Sir 


you were ill... Yours bas been.a speedy recovery.” 
“What. note? 1 don’t understand yous I have 
come for my, wile.” 





Paulina’ leaned’ forwatd t6 give thédriver his ‘ 


to bewilder you or me,‘thé rapidity with which this ~ 


The rescued lady clasped her -wasted. hands ;.she..» 
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“Your wife! My dear Sir Vane, of course you 
know your wife has gone ?” 

“Gone!” The baronet started back, blankly. 
“Gone! Do you mean dead?” 

“ Heaven forbid! Lady Charteris’s health, consider- 
ing all things, is remarkably good. Is it possible— 
but, no, I cannot have been duped. Here is your own 
note demanding her release.’’ 

With an injured air he handed the baronet the note 
Paulina had given him. 

Sir Vane read it through, turning the hue of ashes 
with mingled amazement and rage, 

“ This note is a forgery, I never wrote it—so poor 
a forgery; too, that I am amazed: any one could be 
stupid enough to be deceived by it who ever saw my 
writing. ‘* Do you mean to tell me, Doctor Harding, 
that Lady Charteris has left your asylum 2” 

“ Leftan.hour.ago,” replied the doctor, sullenly. 

“With whom?” 

“ The bearer of thatnote,” 

“ Who was the bearerof this note?” * 

His thoughts: flew.to. Lord: Montalien, who nevery 
forgot .or-forgave—to Lord Montalien, who fully 
eneant to ~plaeerthe-paper he held in.-Olivia’s handed 
should ‘he ever suoceed:in finding herw» 

“ A young lady—your daughter,” replied. the doctor. 

“ Myida be le |” 

‘“ Shaaanonunced herself as Lady Oharteris’sdang 
cor—-ths' same thing I take it.” 

“Will you'tell:mewwhat she was like?» I left myy 
daughter: Mandiilliat-home of a headaches’. 

“ Shei wastall; thedinest figure and most-classically: 
beautiful face.l eversaw. Shehad darlexbluo eyes, 
_ gold: browm hairy and the: mannersof. a perfects 
ady.”* 


a wr 


was the destination of the foremost, the other fol- 
lowed. ‘ 

Robert Lisle sprang out, passed the little garden 
gate, and with rapid steps approached the house, Sir 
Vane Charteris also dismounted—also entered the 
garden, and approached. 

The house door was open—he heard a woman’s 
shrill scream—his wife’s voice he knew; he hurried 
nearer and stood looking ia. 

He saw a very strikixug picture. 

Duke Mason and his sister stood apart, Paulina 
wasdmthe middle of the floor, and standing near her 
was Robert Lisle, and the woman who had been Lady 
Charteris in the eyes of the world for so manyyears 
lying still and senseless in his arms,.s 


CHAPTER XLVIIz 

TH&bold, evil spirit within theibaronet rose with: 
théwwense of his utter defeat. Heéwsetuhis teethiand 
strode resolutely into their midsts: 

Paulinanlooked up and recognized him—growing 
+very:pales: Duke Masun took a d witha 
} stacshed: i 
facesavhitedrom excess of feeling, andddoked at hime 
The tworhusbands of the: one wifeaitarma q 
of centuryywere once more face to facade 
» The vbaromet took the initiative.: 
» @ Witaituis ath 
“ 


Witovarceyou, 
Liskiwhow. dare 
ge placed her?” 

Paulina could reply her father intantered—. 
i 


dot ol will you carry myywife mpstairs? 
Péiilins, youowill accompany.-her witli: MitiesMason, 


you remove: Lady 





“ Paulina!” thevbaronet | ha25 
“ the very last. ol sh ever b ghtof, 


13 abe 


wodwndesveur to restore hers: Forthis manp twill 
. - tions ” 





person 

Do you know whichiway they went upomleaving here, 

Harding?” 
“ City-wards—L know; nowmore. D6 youvreally4 

mean to tell me; Sir Vaneysheresisanything wrovg 


about all this 2’? ” 
“Everything is wrong.) It’ iesn infersal: plots 
mans”, 


You have been an idiot; and I ama rained 


With that answer Sir Vane strode out of.the houses} tentidn: of bl 


Whither could Paulina possibly have taken” her 
mother? How she had found her he did not then 
stop to inquire, He thought over the people he 
knew..in, Londow;.except:the Atcherlys: there. wag 
not @ family, to: awhom. he: could, imagine they, had: 
gone. A-suddes,)swiltitispiration flaskedapoo Aim. 

“She'll. take «hereto :Linenlashitessto hemold 
home, of course, » She .would.newer attemptata\ keep 
erin London. To think that shat'girlhas deen plot-. 
ting against me, for months perbaps; andi never eus- 
peoted at,!” 

He looked at his svateh--au iexpress traimewould: 
leave.in, a bour::: He: gave the driver hisorderyand 
fell back \in the cab.to think... Not:plessant shaughts: 
by any means, «If. Paulina tookyherto ispeckhaven,: 
Lord Moutalien, at present at the Priory, would:hear: 
of it at once, and hand:everthe paper which wasdn 
his ion. His marriage:could.easity-be:proved) 


illegal, Maud illegitimate;: andithe fortune: he ihad:| | 


coveted:so earnestly go absolutely to -Robert Lislo’s 
daughter. 
“ Idiot that I was!” he muttered,“ whycdid:Daibt 
poison her when she. was.in: my: power ?)' 
e. a the London terminus, and: was’ about: 
make inquiries concerning the »passengers» by tlie 
mail. which :hadi left two: hours) beiores:».Paiina’s 
commanding beauty: and: peculiar-grace could: now 
fail to attract ‘the attentionof the officials, even at» 
& crowded London: railway station... But the ques- 
tious he.would have: asked: died upon:his:lipses: he» 
*pproached the ticket-office, for standing there, taking i 


his ticket, wae: a man he knew well+a-man‘he bad| | 


not seen for close upon a quarter of a ceuturyybutone4 
whom, in spite of flowing»beard, of foreign bronze, 
— slouched sombrero; he kuew at once Robert 

He drew back among »thevorowd: :' All was. clear« 
now. . Robert: Lisle:liad comeback;'a rick ‘many no” 


doubt, to claim hig wife; and “expose the -villuny that 4 | 


had held:them:apart go long: ‘Of what+use wast it’ to: 
follownow?) Tue game-was up’; Lord Montalien’s re~: 
Venge was all ‘hat:was needed for his: exposure and 

disgrace. | Yet: he:determined<to follow—te see: it 

played out+-to face his fate:withoat flinching.’ He’ 
took his ticket: and his place-in ‘a different ‘coupart- 

ment from that of Robert Lisle,and»London was left’ 
behind like a.smoky. dream: 

Into the fresh country; where the young grass and 4 
cowslip:were -bright, into. the ‘rustic ‘heart ‘of Liu-: 
colnshire,:the expresstrain flew» It wae'close upon: 
six, and the afternoon sun was slantiug westward 
48 they rushed into the Speckhaven station: 

a _ keeping out of sight, the baronet’ watched his 
val, 


Robert Lisle took a fly—the baronet took another 


a4 HolanaitaBighavely. 
prommpeyarny dears I 


® hisaquestions. 
+ Piulinewelasped her handsenzionslyyabout his.) 


4 “Y¥chiwilifibt quarrel with him,fathone 


And Robert Lidhawlifted his 
ane 


e meaning:of this?”/Titedemandedii 
sir, who ‘hold: my» wif@? © Paulinad 
Obasteris fromthe 


‘ 








Lord Montalien had spent the past two years tra- 
velling to benefit his health. He was passing the Lon- 
don season in the country now, for the same reason— 
a chronic affection of the heart, Strolling by, taking 
his usual afternoon exercise, he had espied the two 
flies from the railway at Duke Mason’s gato. He saw 
the house door open—Paulina might be within. 
Curiosity prompted him to approach. He saw Sir Vane 
Charteris, guessed in an instant who his companion 
must be, and heard every word of Robert Lisle’s 
speech, At last the hour of his revenge had come, 
at last he could pay off that debt, now six years old. 

“ Excuse me,” his lordship said, blandly, coming 
slowly in, “if I have inadvertently heard every word, 
Sir Vane Charteris, I am-exceedingly happy to see 
you on the present occasion; you, sir,” turning with 
; 4 Renz: to the. other, “are; I presume, Mr. Kobert 

isle.” 

oa am, sir,’’ was the stern response; “ who are 
you ” 

_“ Lord Montalien, very much at ‘your service, and 
di like my father before me, to do you a good 
»tura. oweBir Vane here a little grudge, and am 
inclined to wipe it off. Have you any recolleetion 
hin your past life ofa man named George Porter?” 

_ Robert Lislelooked bewildered, and Sir Vane stood 
with bent; black:brows and sullen-ferosity waiting for 
the end: 

4. “ He was-valet five-and-twenty years.agoto Geof- 
voy Lyndith—pephaps that wilt:aid.your memory.” 
a recollect,'* Lisle -said,- brusquely ; “ what -of 

m ” 

“ Only that he is.deady: and-uponhis deathbed he 
made » deposition which 1 took.down; and have in my 

switmessedsi; In that con- 
g whole-nefariousplot:by which 
y driven: out of: i It clears.you in 
everyrespect:: If you willdo.methe:honour to call 
atthed, I shali:be-happy to place 
thesdocement-in your hands.” 
dooked with 


De pineal +h 











it...THbre will be no altercati 


_* 


“T ; ine 
“or quarrehing. with Sir Vane 
Charteris. A stronger power than mine shall deal 
with him—the English law.” 

He placed Olivia faintiag:form(in: Duke’s arms, 


\Sir Vane made a second noisy attempt to interferes 
|.“ Lady Ohartexis shall not quit this room !,Mason, 
ton-yonr peril you touch my wife |”? 

, ,Duke)paid.no .heed.; I'he baronet surveyed the; 
1 six-foot, . powerfulrleoking,. soldivrly ;,figure.,;before: 


farce .his wonds, .by «deeds. «In .a- moment ..they, 
| were.alone,;,; 
| .“Now.then, Sir-Vane.Obarteris,”: said Robert Lisle,, 
pursy digure.of the, baronet,‘ will bear,.what,,you 
have.tosay, You.asked me,.a momenut.ago,..whe iL 
\was. I don’t.really think yon ever.neeved.to ashi 
ithat questian,’!, 
“ Youyare, Robert Lisle, the. yeoman's,».son,}, who 
\twenty, years ago, inveigled s..simple. girl )inte,a, 
sham marriage,,,who. abscouded...with sher uncle’s: 


wells” 
“ T thonght.so,As to thesham marriage, as,you call 
it, it, wasia, marriage that our English law/sholds bind. 
jing... 
jinteut.,.. Oiivia Liske never for oneriustant was,your. 
wife. You saw me in church on the,morning of that 
mockery, of marriage;..How will.you,auswer -to)'a 
\Britisly jury for. that?,, 
“ When, Olivia, discovered.I was.alive.jyou shut 
hem upin.a mad-house;for.six .years-+how.i wild yous 
answer. jury, for that? As to the,othex, absurd 
charge you speak of,.L was worse.than au idiot over | 
to Jetthat bug bear, alarm nue... Neither: you mew nor 
Geotfery, Lyndith,:if he were,alive,,could, support 
that trumped-up-aceusations . 
“Por the resty 1, have »worked »as you -did,.in the 
dark-—I have found. my, wife, and 1 mean to keep 
her. The law:shalhjudge,between-usiof the degality 
of the first. and second marriages. 
“You are free-to actas you please,dn all respects, 
save intruding bere, Yonder .is the doer+-ge--and, 
never dare to degrade. this house. by youn: presence: 
againg,pnless you wish me to take-thudawdnimy own: 
hands... Did you everhear of Judge Lynch; Sir Vane? 
I come-from.e land where:he is well:xkuowm ..1f you 
ever cross yonder Ahreshold again i'll strangle you 
as Lwould asnakethat crawled across my path, Now 
oO y 
a Will you wait one moment. ?” said.a voice in the 
doorway, 
Both men turned: round, All this time the house 
docr had stood:open, and a third person,: quite un- 





remaining well in the rear,’ Duke Mason’s house 


Heiis »mot.) 


and, watched.him and the two women quit.the cuom. |, 


jbim,.,and:, wisely . hesitaced ,befoxe.. trying., to.eu+.|: 


folding his arms and looking down.at .the small,,. 


money and. juwels,, and:afterwards :fled.to .Americac| | 
to escape transportation. ,, You percvive.L, know-you.| | 


You, Sir. Vane, Charteris, are.a bigamiat with,| | 


He + diabolicalsmile at the baronet. 
SiiVwneplivid-withfearand fury, moved towards the 
doory:. , 

“ RoberpLisle shall answer for his abduction and 
retention of my wife,’’ he said, trying bravado te 
the last; “for you and your miserable documents, 
Lord Montalien, 1 care nothing. ‘The law shall judge 
between us.” 

“The. law. shall,” Lisle said, gravely. “I thank 
your lordship.for this mnexpected.favour. My good 
,yname should have been cleared by my own efforts, 
but.the confession of. Porter.simplifiea all that.,..1 will 
icall this evening. xt the, Priory?” 

Lord: Montalien, bowed, and turned..to:go. 

“ Perhaps you .will be..good,enaugh: to mention 
\this, fact.tu. your daughter,’ »he said.“ I wished so 
make her my wife some ;years, ago, and I am afraid 
\she-has.never. forgiven) me. for it, She may. be in- 
\duced to think; somewhat.less, harshly.of me; when 
joe learasthis., May, I also.ask one question?, Did 
\my. brother, return with, you?! 

\ “He dids’? 

“ He.ia at present.in Loudon?” 

* Hey ig.) 

“ A sueceseful authorquita-iable, to meet all: his 
little liabilities 2’ 

Lisle nodded, some what impatiently. 

* Thauke,”; Lord. Montaliea said; ‘I shall not ides 
tain; you any longer. Permit me.to conyvatulate you 
upon, the. recovery of your wife, wnd dauyuter, andto 
wish you every happiness:in. the future,” 

He left the house. The smile faded from. his lips); 
ihis\sallow; worn:face darkened,,and grew bitter with 
hate and malignity. 

“ All. my) plotting» bas, «been:in vain then,” he 
thought., ‘Guy: has »returned-the past. wiped out 
and turgotten—rich, famous, handsomer thanmeverno: 
doubt. . She always) liked. him—always—L knowvit, 
and will-marry him now. Why did she break off: 
with Heatherland if notfor love of him? One day: 
this fatal heart disease: will carryyme off; and he will 
reign-in my stead at Montalien,;’ 

His. face. was black: with impotent:hatred and rage. 
All. hadogone against bim.::.‘l'he only woman he had 
ever wanted to. marry) had refusedi-him.s: Heihad 
speculated largely andi invariably) lost.» Ill -health 
had overtaken him—at thirty-tureeshevwas an old 
disappointed, soured man. His wervesshad been af- 
fected by illness, and in the dark dead of night the 
white face of Alice Warrew.rose to *haunt him. and 
drive sleep: frum his pillow,» She day unburied and 
unavenged, but \retrbution: more dire than any an 
earthly tribunal could iuflictihad:come) home to her 
murderer. 

Robert: Lisle: watched his» retreating form pass: 
from view, then ascended the stairs. His wife had~ 
recovered from her swoon and:lay helpless and 
trembling on the couch>where» they lad paced ber. 
Robert alive! Robert back! After four-aud-twenty” 
years: of endless, infinite:misery Robert was to be 


{ 





looked for, had wituessed the interview. 





Lera.again,, Tue-others roseas he-entered. Paulina: 
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stooped and kissed the wan, startled face, and the 
long-severed husband and wife were together once 
more, 

Proceedings were immediately instituted to prove 
the validity of the first, the invalidity of the second 
marriage. There was little difficulty in doing so. 
Robert Lisle’s Scotch marriage was as binding as 
though the Archbishop of Canterbury had pronounced 
the benediction. The second marriage was a farce. 

The suit and its results produced the most profound 
sensation. Every day new and interesting revelations 
came out about Miss Lisle. Now the mystery of her 
birth was cleared up, She was not an orphan, as half 
London had supposed, and on the mother’s side, at 
least, her descent was irreproachable. And Sir 
Vane Charteris was a villain, who had fled to the 
Continent to bury himself and his disgrace out of 
sight. 

ia Galbraith and Maud had become socially ex- 
tinct down at Essex, Miss Lisle and her romantic 
father and mother held themselves sedulously aloof 
from wondering metropolitan society by staying in 
some cottage down in Lincolnshire, where she had 
been brought up. 

What a romanco it was—equal to any of Mr. Earls- 
court's charming plots ! 

Immediately the suit had ended Mr. Lisle and his 
wife—he had discarded the name of Hawksley—were 
going abroad. 

Mrs, Lisle’s nervous system had been utterly shat- 
tered—years must pass of peace, of change, of happi- 
ness before she became fully herself again. She grew 
pale and terrified when Robert left her side—she 
flew to him trembling and panting when he returned. 
She lived in constant dread of something tearing her 
from him again—she shrank from strangers as only 
people with shaken nerves can shrink. The sooner 
she was taken abroad, away from the scene of her 
troubles, the better, 

It was evident, too, Paulina needed change. In 
those three weeks of waiting she had grown thin and 
pale as a shadow, All her joyousness had left her ; 
she wandered silent and spiritless about the old fami- 
liar haunts. Lord Montalien never troubled her 
solitary rambles now. ‘The friends who loved her so 
well looked at her in wonder—so unlike Paulina was 
this pale, silent, noiseless shadow, whose smile was 
as cold and fleeting as moonlight on snow. 

Her friend Mrs. Atcherly ran down once in a while 
to see her old favourite and retail for her benefit the 
town gossip. 

Among her budget Mr. Earlscourt hada new work 
in the press, and was engaged to be married, so every- 
body said, to Lady Edith Clive. 
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Paulina turned her pale face far away as she listened. 

Mrs. Atcherly went on: 

“Lady Edith makes no secret of her preference, 
and he is certainly at Damar House perpetually. 
But do you know, Paulina, I don’t believe mn a 
bit in love with her, in spite of her beauty. If he 
should marry her it will be because she is the richest 
heiress of the day and an earl’s daughter. I some- 
times fancy he has left his heart behind him, but the 
world says he and Lady Edith will be married for 
certain next spring.” 

Then Mrs. Atcherly departed ; and, I greatly doubt, 
whether Miss Lisle’s health and spirits were at all 
improved by her friend’s lively conversation. She 
longed with feverisi, hidden impatience for the 
day of their departure to come. When England 
was left far behind she would be better, she 
thought. A fever flush came into her cheeks 
sometimes, her lips looked dry and parched—her 
glorious dower a perfect health that for four-and- 
twenty years had never failed her was rapidly 
failing her now. They spoke of physicians, and 
she laughed at them—she would be quite well 
again, she said, when they started on their travels 
—it was England and the hot June weather that 
disagreed with her. 

The last day came. Everything was settled— 
Mr. Lisle’s perpetual flying up and down by express 
trains between London and Lincolushire was at an 
end. His legal business was satisfactorily over. On 
the morrow morning they would start direct for 
Paris, making no delay in London. 

A gentleman accompanied Mr. Lisle from town on 
this last occasion—a gentleman who, at his especial 
request, had run down to see his wife. 

“ Where is Paulina ?” her father asked. 

Paulina was out as usual on one of her daily aim- 
less rambles, It was a murky sort of day, with a 
light, damp fog clinging to everythiug—a dark gray 
sky lying low over a. bleak, wet earth. It was no 
weather for any one in delicate health to be abroad, 
But Paulina neither felt nor cared for the damp. It 
suited her this gloomy evening—it seemed somehow 
like her cold, gray life. The last lingering shadows 
of the dark day were departing as she came slowly 
homeward, In body and mind, heart and brain, she 
was tired out as she drew near—her face paler than 
usual, her large eyes haggard and sunken. A man’s 
tall figure leaned lightly against one of the gate- 
posts as she approached, Her heart gave a great 
bound, then seemed to cease its beating altogether. 
There was no need to look twice to recognize Guy 
Earlscourt. 

He saw her and opened the gate, Without lifting 
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her eyes to his face, without ~ reer she bowed, 
and would paved Pont on, but he stopped her. 

** Not one word, Paulina?” he said, in a low voice of 
reproach, “and itis the last time we may ever meet, 
For the sake of eight years ago when we were friends, 
when little ‘Polly' did not hate me, say good-bye.” 

He held out his hand. Her heart smote her—he 
stopped conf usedly—glanced up once into the dark, 
reproachful eyes, half turned away. 

Hate him! In that moment she knew, as she had 
never known before, that she loved him with a pas- 
sionate, deathless love, that would remain with her 
to her life’s end. 

She gave him her cold fingers. His hand closed 
over them—warm, strong, and is eyes were 
reading her pale, averted face. 

** You—you came to say farewell to. my mother ?” 
she faltered. 

“ And to you, Paulina—I may call you so, may I 
not? It is for the lasttime. I, too, leave England 
in a few days, and for ever.” 

“For ever!” she echoed. 

A cold hand seemed to cluteh her heart. Was Mra 
Atcherly right after all in her surmise? She drew 
her hand saddenly and forcibly from his grasp. 

“IT shall return to America,” he said, quietly, “ and 
there pass my life. As soon as my new book ap- 
pears | leave. You will be abroad then, and I could 
not go without saying good-bye and asking you to 

forgive me.” 

“Forgive you! For what?” 

“ For letting you sacrifice your life,” he said, firmly, 
“ six years ago. I see clearly now that I should have 
saved you, but not in that way. You were mad that 
night—drivea to distraction by their persecution, the 
fear of imprisonment, and a marriage with Francis. 
The play had excited you—you scarcely knew 
what you were doing, but I was sane enough, and I 
have never forgiven myself, in all these years, for 
taking advantage of your helplessness and terrors 
and making you my wife. You loved the Marquis 
of Heatherland, and he deserved it as few men do, 
and it holds you apart. You hate me ; you have not 
tried to conceal it, and, I daresay, I deserve it. But 
I shall not banish youfrom England. My presence 
here shall be no barrier to your return, Farewell 
once more, and try to forgive me if you can when I 
have gone.” 

He lifted his hat; she heard the gate open and 
shut, heard the ight, firm footstep on the road grow- 
ing fainter and fainter. ‘he soft summer rain was 
falling and wetting her through, lights twinkled in 
the cottage windows, and Guy had gone—for ever! 
(To be continued.) 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,’’ “ Scarlet Berries,” §c., Sc. 
—_—~@g—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
Scott. 


Suppgn ty seizing Philip Mallison’s hand in a trem- 
bling grasp, the Duke of Lewes exclaimed : 

“My dear boy, I have done much for you, in re- 

turn for which I require you to do something for 
me. 
“Believe me, my lord,” replied the young man, “I 
am quite sensible of the obligation, and shall be ouly 
too happy to do anything in my power to serve you 
and show my gratitude.” 

“Go, then, and my blessing attend you. Go and 
seck out Miss Haines. Tell her that I still love her, 
that I am grieved to the heart that I should have 
mistrusted her for a moment. But, if you should 
meet Cardington, my nephew, eay not a word to him. 
I fear him,” 

“He has the reputation of being s dangerous 
enemy, though I do not'see how he can harm you.” 

“It is impossible to say,” answered the duke, 
thoughtfully. “He covets my money and my 
lands. He hasan object in my speedy decease. I 
think now that he dreaded the influence of Milly. 
Oh, how can I ever forgive myself for thinking her 
the vile creature he would have made her out !” 

“I would answer with my life for her innocence,” 
said Philip Mallison, angrily. 

“It cannot be that so angelic a creature should be 
80 base,” continued the duke. “I was blind at the 
time. There is a power about Cardington which it is 
difficult to resist, and his proof seemed so strong.” 

“Taking his character into consideration, and 
Placing his interest by its side, I should not like to 
place much reliance upon anything advanced by him, 
But | will ferret out this matter, No task could be 
more congenial, Let me act the part of knight-errant, 
my lord, to this fair lady, and I will wager my patri- 
mony to your ducal coronet that I unmask as pre- 
clous a piece of villany as has been concocted this 
long while.” 

“Do so, Philip,” replied the duke, “and you will 
—— me unmindful of the service you render me.” 

was 
Philip set about his task—pain because the duke 
had revealed to him his passion for Milly, and plea- 
sure because he hoped to clear her character from 
a aspersion which Lord Oardington had cast 


with a mixture of pain and pleasure that | dro 




















[THB LUNATIC. ] 


Tt was not difficult to ascertain from the domestics 
that she had been driven to Brighton, and the coach- 
man farther informed him that she had been put 
down at a house in the Old Steyne, where there were 
lodgings to let which she had taken. 

Thither Philip repaired that afternoon, arriving at 
the house just as it was growing dark. A knock 
at the door scon brought the landlady to the thres- 
hold. 

“ Have you a lady staying here—Miss Haines?” he 
asked. 

“T had,” answered the landlady, whose name was 
Simmons. “Step inside, sir. It has quite upset 
, 


me. 
Philip Mallison could not help remarking that she 

was in a state of some excitement, and, burning with 

curiosity, he followed her into a small parlour. 


“Pray be seated, sir,” continued the landlady, 
pointing to a chair, “and excuse me if I do ditto, for 
I'm that flustrated I don’t know what to do with my- 
self. Meand my husband have lived fifteen years in the 
Old Steyneand let lodgings, and many are the curious 
characters we have had in our house, but never have 
I been upset as I was to-day. Only to thiuk—poor 
dear young creature!” 

“You alarm me, ma'am,” cried Philip. “ You 
say Miss Haines ‘was’ living here. What has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“Are you a friend of hers, sir?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

“Then you know all about it, poor, dear lamb!” 
replied Mrs. Simmons as she raised @ corner of her 
apron to her eye. 

“I know absolutely nothing. I assure you I am 
in the dark. Do not keep me in suspense any longer, 
I beg of you,” exclaimed Philip, whose anxiety in- 
creased momentarily. 

“ To think that all the while she should have been 
mad,” exclaimed Mrs. Simmons. 

“ Mad ” 

Philip Mallison bounded from his chair as he ut- 
tered the word, and, shaking Mrs. Simmons by the 
shoulder, demanded a farther explanation. 

“The idea of having had a raving lunatic in the 
house all these days—though she never did rave as I 
could see—is enough to upset the strongest woman ; 
and if it had not been that my husband fetched me 
some — peppermint I do believe I should have 


PP’ 
“But who’smad? If you donot speak out I shall 
think it is you who are out of your senses. Speak, 
woman, or-—” 
‘“* Lawks ha’ mercy, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Simmons, 
“ you must not glare at me like that, and go on so, or 





IT shall think you are another of them come to take 
my rooms, and perhaps, as the doctor said, cut my 
throat in the night, or put arsenic in the tea at break- 
fast time.” 

“ My dear, good creature,” exclaimed Philip, who 
was in despair at her prolixity. ‘ Will you or wil} 
you not come to the point? All I can infer from 
your random remarks is that Miss Haines has been 
living in your house, and that you believe she has 
gone away insane.” 

“There is no doubt about it, sir. She’s gone to a 
madhouse on a regular doctor's certificate. Howtho 
poor thing did sob and cry, and wring her hands to 
be sure, saying she was no more mad than any of us. 
But then, as the doctor says, those mad people are so 
artful; they bottle it up, sir, and don’t let it break out 
for months perhaps; and what‘a dreadful thing it 
would have been to find one’s self attacked in the 
night with a view to murder.” 

“Dreadful humbug!” replied Philip, who was 
strangely perturbed at this news, and did not fail to 
see the hand of Cardington in the proceedings. 

“I’m a respectable married woman, sir, and no 
hambug. If you can’t use better language you can 
go, for it’s not what I’ve been accustomed to, and not 
deserving of it—I’ll not put up with it, but call my 
husband who's only gone round the corner for a glass, 
and will come back instanter when he hears my 
voice up the area.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” answered Philip. “But I, 
like yourself, am somewhat excited. Do you happen 
to know the name of the doctor who came to see Missa 
Haines ?”’ 

“T didn’t hear no name, sir.” 

“ Or the place to which she has been taken?” 

“ They didn’t say,” answered Mrs. Simmons. “ All 
I heard was an order for the fly to drive to the rail- 
way station, and that was after the man had dragged 
her into the fly and torn her dress awful. She 
screamed so that all tho neighbours came out, and 
my husband says I shall get a bad name through tak- 
ing in of lunatics, though it’s the first time as ever I’ve 
done it, and it’s difficult totellthem. She looked so 
like an angel and was so quiet and soft spoken that I 
should not have thought it if the doctor had not come 
down and told me how the disease slumbers in the 
patient and only shows itself at stated periods.” 

“You should have prevented this outrage,” ex- 
claiméd Philip, who became furious at the wrong 
done to Milly. 

“ Now what nonsense you talk. How could I pre-~ 
vent it?” replied Mrs. Simmons. “It’s right enough 
what they said. Didn't her father commit suicide, 
and isn’t her mother in a madhouse incurable? Didn't 
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she go about dressed up as & man for months, calling 
herself sume for: ‘igu count or other? I’m sure it’ sa 
mercy we all escaped being murdered in our beds.” 
Philip was too much annoyed with the obtuseness 
of the woman to hold any farther conversation with 
her. It was clear that there was nothing more to be 
obtained from her; all she knew she had told. Milly 


had been living in her house, and that very day she 
had by virtue of a doctor’s certificate been removed 
to « lunatic asylum. 


The news was dismal enough, and he wandered up 
and down the Parade, listening-tgthe mournful music 
of the waves and wondering could be done to 
discover the place to whiehMfilly- had been carried, 
and after doing that, wlatetepsycould be taken to 
@xtricate her. 

Milly had told the dake:that:her father committed 
suicide, and that hermothemhad gone mad when the 

news of her having rua awaygrith LordCardington 
reached them, attended» witletill tlitmlieious exag- 
gerations invented \by ‘her’ relations, the Waddens; 
she had also told him»abousherpersonating Count 
Moutado, and her motive-for doiligso; all of which 
the duke in his'turu dad related taPhilip. 

Then the latter; was well able tosee ata glance 
how cleverly the tailai#had been cast around henby }-Der 
her enemies, 

Though he mad@aditigent inquiries he wasunable: 
to glean any-farthémednformation in Brightoms: the:} futures” 
girl hadgone awageby railway, and that wasall tie} 
could tearm, 

So hereturnedtéthsé castle, disconsolate, toacquaint: 
the duke: with thelidistressing tidings of whiehxhe 
was the bearer: 


OMABTER | XXXL. 
Tiese-fal —_— Dees Ah ee 





theiu—gross, opemy 


our family is threatened by them. She has relations, 
I believe, and it is fair to presume that they know 
what is best for her state of mind.” 

The duke turned again to Philip, and asked hima 


being that Milly had.gone-to an asylum, but where-dt: 
was situated there-was not the slightest-scrap of in- 
formation to shows 

He was deeply affected=by-this..disastrous intelli- 
genes, turning "angvily to. his) nephew, ex- 
claime 


“Tam positive, Olaide;'that:you know more about 


you trifle-with me!” 

“T haverassured -yowson my honoar that: youvace 
cuse me unjustly,” replied his lordship, with amex, 
pressive shrag of the.shoulders: “ Bus, if you wish 
to renew-your acquaintance with this young ladyofy 
questionable character, 1 will. exert myself.on “yous 
behalf, and try and: find out-whither she has goge,- 
though the task is not-one to my mind.” 

Philip Mallison a andj 
his eyes burned with a 


“My lerd,” he etdyieltetiondins trembled with 
yow havetwice spoket-din a disrespectful man-. 
penat-Ihies Heinen, whoimedady for whom I havea 
Pr cn geet you wiliséffend me very seriously if, 
Tica alter -yourwtone and.be. more carefuh im 


“ Oh?” said Mardiagten;-with a short laugh, ‘ 


| you too smitton in that quartend Sanam | b 
mens butd should havevthoug 
gtatitudeto your pe? ansloye sd 1 
tovse the imp: f clachinigaaieiaiain 
‘You are sivais. / ¥ : 
f and<u pon. oy worndyhe ; 


calede eS couldameks all the/ebu bs ima 
fome weekvatthe staxy.” “ 





AFTER, in coufentationwity DithentvGRasipescing 
Milly safely removed by the keep 
in which shé-waesto be placudyrLowhOardingten | 





hastened to the castle, arriving these 
fore Philip Mallisom 

The duke had already given-~him~permission ‘to 
make his house his home, and, thouzh experiencing 
a revulsion of feeling in favour of Milly, he did not 
like to cancel his invitation. 

He had truly told Philip that he was afraid of his 
nephew,and his lordship was.one ef; tlose people who 
when they once getinto ahousearenot easil pgot-out 
of it again: 

The duke was extremely anxious for Phitp’s: re~ 
turn, for: he did uot doubt ‘that he: would find »Milly; 
and hoped: that: she’ would ibo far callow: herp good 
navare: to overeome her tinlnamhenedanaiad 
ber forgiveness, 

But he: wasinot “prepared ‘to: hear the. startling’ 
statement of which Philip was the bearery: 

The uncle aud: nephew: weres conversing: togesher 
when Philip .returnedy and: the latter; who didnot: 
know Lord Cardingvou vey. vsight,: saw ono »speciad 
reagon' ‘for making’ a secret of: hisy intelligence,sand 
exclaimed: 

“T have foand the mest,my lord, but:the bird :has: 
gone.” 

“ Gone * repeated thesduke, trembling violently. 

“Yes; she has this very:afternoon ybeen-conveyed 
to @ lunatic asylum ‘under certificate: whieh: states 
that'she is of unsound, arvind.” 

ro very pale, the duke turned to his nephew, 
and said 

“Do ma know anything of this; myolord ?” 

“If you wilt coudesesnd to venlighteniome sasvta: 
what you are'speaking ‘about; Ishall. be: better able 
to give you an auswer,” ‘replied Cardington\, 

He could guess pretty well :whatbis uncle meant,: 
but it did not seem advisable to hiui.to understand 
the‘allusion. 

“ Miss Haines, ‘after being driven from my house, 
took refugevat Brighton, aud bas :bveon-foreibly re+ 
moved to a lunatic asylum,” answered the duke. 

“ You have made inquiries respecting her:then 2?!“ 

“My young friend here has doneso.” 
in Ou your account -or ‘his*own ?” asked :hisord~ 

ip. 

“Ido notsee what that has todowiththematter; 
but I may answer you that he acted upon mydustrac« 
tious, as—as—— 

The old nobleman: hesitated: 

“Go on, uncle; I shall-not-scold you ‘for: ‘showing, 
a very natural weakness,” exclaimed Oardington, in 
a tone of mock commiseration,: for he felt:that-he 
had the game in bis own hands now ‘that Milly was: 
out of the way: 

“ As | began’to fear that I had acted with preeipi- 
tation,” continued+the duke.’ “ Bat‘tell me:now; on 
the honour of a gentleman, what do you know about 
this business ?” 

* Positively nothiug,” answered Cardington. “Ths 
nature of my owu affairs is ¢0-engrossing that Ichave: 


rity Wiawrer gop fe 
y. ys 

wards if 83 Haines, minesarenonly. 

-I heara lady. malignede. Stieimos-tem to 

heveslf;t..1 


made-against her, aud, if I tuke-up the ondyelai in hows 
behalf, [ fancy Tam only doing what any gentleman |“ 
ought to do under the circumstances, 1 may have 
spoken more warmly to you than I should have done 
to another, but my hest*is excusable when it is re- 
collected: that you bave caste dark shadow.over the 
poor thing’s lifeyand deneher ixrapexableiujuries.on | 
more: thanvone: oconsion,!! 

“ Phat deny with.all respect to.you, who ane,.to.| 
be excused on account, of. .she,/imperfect.'|natuse of 
your meagre-and one-sided ;infermatioa,’ answaved 


» Lord Garding tony: “* However, 1, repeat L knaw..no- }; 


thing about this certificate of lonacyi; and 1 will.try 
to find the lady. Will that satisfy you both, or are, 
we to be-perpetually set; bythe ears. through.» .girt 
who is not worth auother thought ?” 

The duke:tried to speak, bat..was unable to do'so4 
| pressing dis: handito his heart, be uttered a deop sigh. 


his eountenance } he staggered, aud. would have fallen 
had not Philip Mallison: sprang forward. and caught, 
him in his:outstretched arms, , 

Oue:glance.on the. partof Lord Oardington sufficed 
to show: him that theduke had, beeu seized, with a. 
fit. 
“ Help; help4». A. doctor-~a..doctor immediately !' 

he «exclaimed; ‘ringing ) the «belle violently. « “Lb: is,; 
apoplexy. He must not die like thisJ”, 

The:duke hadas yet made\ne will jn|his nephew's} 
favour, and the latter was unawstees 4o,whas. will 
ithere might.be im existence.:; 


-with a guinea, and had more than once assured‘ him 4 
that he had executed ‘ai.will which:alienatedrall, his 
property from him, therefore it can:be eusily seen 
why hisiordship did; not: wish hinwto die suddeaty. « 

A mownted muss anger -was.des patehed:at speed ior 
a doctor, and, as the news spread like dightning. 
through the: house; the servants .crowdedviate the 


ton, who, with» the assistance of the, butlesy carrivd 
his inseusible uncle to his bedchansber,:, 

The moments: passed anxiously until thei arrival 
of the medical man, who. pronounced tlie attack to'be: 
one of apoplexy, and let blood, which seemed te ite- 
vive the patient. 

“ This is what'd have fearedfor some time,’) te- 
marked the doctor'to Lord Oardington ashe wiped. 
and put:away his iancet «in theeases:: ‘* Theduke is 
of a full habit of body—plethonie;- 1 map axpeshinente 
and drinks well, and takes too little exercise.” 

“T hope siucerely there:is no danger)!! eneladuind. 
Lord Oardington, 

**I canuot say that,” answered thedoctor. “ There: 
is always dauger when a mawufihisigraee’s aye is at- 


will recover this time, I have little doubt-thathe will 
” 





no time to devote to designing adventuresses, unless 


variety of questions, the result-of his:interrogasions}upony 


this business than you chouse.to reveal, Beware how }-themext: 


His eyes became fixed, a wild look spread itself over.},, 


The duke:had frequently threatened to. cut: himoff |. 


room, but were driven away again by Lord Oardiugs |, 


tacaed in thisavay, and, though he may, and think}: 


“Do you know if he has made any preparations re- 
garding the distribution of his property?” 
“ Oddly enough, I was dining with his grace’s soli- 
eitor-onlylast=week, and our conversation turned 
theaiukesand the retired life he led. Your 
‘Mameowas-also-mentioned, my lord, and the lawyer 
told metthat the duke had made no will as yet, so that 
if yoware his heir-at-law you will iuherit in the event 
intestate.” 


of bis‘dying 
Lord: 
this. 

If this) was in cendititstianne ‘is unele might die 
-whatuiéearedyand he regarded 

the-attack of Mage overt an-event to congra- 

tulate-himself upon thanstherwise. 

} He took comuund of ti@housshold and behaved in 


owas salreadyw the: 
}evtablishmont, and theiservauts,' nizing in him 
|. théiduke with elacrity, 
~| Philip Mailison.veusared to recommend a certain 
courseof treatment sufferergand Lord 


omapbeainennan:s — 
toli-bim taanind his 
i “ P'sienotaware thatashasmdoitewrong,” replied 


in could scarcely restrain his joy at 





n suggesting a.remedy which ed viii 
thas of xe a mpoteelaivn wi ao 
a 





, hatedeereay man, He re- 
+; Mr Malllison, and the cruel 

h’ his:means,. -He wanted hin 
fooraeceen -quavrel seamed & good op- 
My ~ ‘under the highest medical trest- 
hee ily,:+ and 1 donot racoz- 

° ; ut to imterioreyneitber-do 1 senby what 


R I shall 
‘your part,” an- 


ot. “Roepout of myrwapethen, if you aro wie. I 
vs ou,” rejoined Carding- 


. “Fhavemo wishto meetyou orepeak to you oven, 
hese is contamination in your-presence.” 
-LovdOatdington strode away, notethiaking it 
worth his while to prolong @ controversy with one 
whom he regarded as a raw youth, But there was 
open war between them from that day. 
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CHAPTER.XXXII. 
A voice seemed crying from,that graye sodreary, 
’ What wouldst thou do, my daughter ?—and she 
Mo started ; 
And quick 41, dy agh taf _ | 





, OVSRWHELMED with horror and dismay, Milly 
found : hevselé, an inmate jof,;8 large county iunatic 
asylum. Siae-could scarcely |bring herselé to believe 
in the reality, of tha-hideousffact, for she knew~that 


| her thither, 
Still the, accusation brought againet her, hadisome 


which a woman in her senses woald a 
A few days’, residence in the; asylum, showed: ber 
_that.ehe had mothiag to dread. from she. ankindugss or- 
inbomanity of; the decter-or the attendants, .. 
Thank gogduess,:the daya of whipsjaud dark cells 
in madhuuses have, disappeared beiora the light of 


as a child, .’ People spoke, ta-her.as.if; she waaian ob- 
ject of pityyand thera was someting very dreediul 
to henin the surzoundiagsy s: 

When she walked ia, tha epacious grounds or read 
in the darge. drawingsroom abe-kaaw sheswasin the 
midst of & mase.of human beiagy:w hose, brains. were 


more vividly before heray 

It. wamectersible situation toibe inyand whem she 
Spoke to the doctor and toldihimshv was-nct:mad he 
reyardéd-hemwith.s compassionatensmile.: 


\there deolared chim:or. her self 4o-be sanex « 
‘ My deap young lady,” replied the dector;pitying 
hep for den«youthoand: beauty," I have come: te the 
-couclusion:thatil.am the only: madinan here, :.Every- 


ito the They pay periodical wisits 
to the asylum, and you will have: an iopportunity « of 
ptalking to them,...1 have ne power to release: you.” 

“ But, siz,consider myisituation;” answered Milly ; 
\iSI am thewictim.of an-edious conspiracy.” 





Avoid” asked:the physician, 

“ Neither, sir,’’ replied: Mill y, smiling. « 
, so:silky ag:to thiuk sucha thing for au instant.” 
He referred to.a bouk be bad in his:hand. 
“Miss Haines, id tlc’. he said. 
» “ Yes,thatis: myname,” 





eventually go off in one: of these fits.’ 


“ Abi\be continued,» * suicidal vol fathery-<mother \ 


she. was:no more Mad:tham thejdector whe! had,sent |: 


foundations. It wae alleged |thas.there.was madness . 
io hep family .end that she, had, done strange, things} 
Otchave dune. 


civilization. But she remarked that she was.treated | 


diseased: : | If she talkedte themthisiact wasbrought | 


It wwas :the:! oldyold' storysh Everyonu who came.» 


body saya the same thing... \Alicd canndo-is ‘to refer | 


“Let me see. Are you Queen Victoria, or Joan of! 


*T am nob. 
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in—that is to say,)mad ;\ thinks, herself a foreign 
count, and dresses asa man,” 

“J did assume male attire and call:ayself. the 
Count Montado;” replied Milly; “ but.it was.withan 
object.” : 

“ Of course,” said. the doctor; hastily.,,;“* Well, you 
had better eee the commissioners.” 

He went awayyfirmly convinced, in his own mind 
thatshe was quite insane on. pavticular.point. .: 

“ What shaliilido? Mt is dreadful.to--be. thought 


a lunatic,” said Milly, throwing herself into a chair./.,, 


and taking «apa: mewspeper. «.“/ Why;could not:.my- 
enemies leaveme alone? 'l was doing, mo one any: 
harm. (Lord Oardingtou must-have influenced Doctor: 


Wadden, or he would never have behaved as/he-has,|,elbow as she finished. 


done.” 


A goods tempered, roundyfaced 
heriand eaiden 

“ Wellymissyy howard yowgetting on? »Any,com-, 
plaiuts to makeeh 2’ 

It wasiMveo Coniptonya, matron,,.who was-one-of 
the most.pleasant i 
She wasukindnseg itselfto or, afflicted ¢reatures + 
ander her charge, and beloved by all of them. — 

“ My only complains is:thati lemunjusty detained: 
here; answered Milly, .“ Itidumet niceto ba thought,) 
a lunatic, auddt cbito seev snele &® wreak 
of homanityes:Ebéholdon all sides of anes Hows 
you camkeepyou spirits ap Iiden'‘tkaewi? « 

“ Whabis:thé use of: being miarcrable.i myidean?/? 
answeved Airey Oomptom ia" I cenld trp ahedayaf I 
chose, instead of which I try to make: myself: heppy:, 
and communicate sometof the samenfeeling to | youu 

or 

“Then yowthink mouiad?” said Millyw:i) 

“ Tho'ehancesareuyou would net:havecome here 
if you Ned net igivem good sreasom to suppose yous 


hal 





ee, 





werent sane Butcyouve: classedvas ani‘ amentiay |, top of the -chouseyén whichdthe patients sha called) 


and‘not a dementia, »eo:gou)ll havelwo solitary com. 
finement-ifvyow’re not violent, : 

“You meanj I suppose; thatd am:mild and gentle, |: 
and that teres no dangerto‘be.apprehended! from | 
mo,” daid Milby & 

“ Precisely 80.2 wishidhey: weve: all: likeopou,”: |. 
answered Mvs,\Conrpton.* Tho fries, as E-calb themy 
do givene/such w deal of troubles »Thdr@s one old 
lady who's #perfest tytant.(\Sheidoes mothing but 4 
callout forher daughter, and sa ys! wel ve'stolen her; 
then she flied at tie wwial.”. 

“ Poor creature!” observed Milly, thiakinguafpher | 
mother’ “* I’ hépevyoa treater well. 

“ As-well 4s- sheewill let usp though we are afraid: 


of her beeause’she stabbed @ matron» mouth or two siow? . Am E:veally igoing-mad, or is.it my mother?” 
» Shestood :owithe threshold of the eoll with. dewey: 


ago.'' It’s dawgerous to go seariher wuless she’s! got: 
the jacketeons?' 


“T should ike: to ses her;? said Milly, actuated .by |: Compton regarded hermvith fearandamagement.:.. 


a strange feeling. **Can'E doso® Pray gratify my 
curiosity, if ‘you cans this sort of life is:so: newto 
me. Let me sée the poor womens?) 

“Tt's against the rules,” anewered Mrs. Gompten >! 
“ but d'll inquire liow:she istovday'; if she'e:peaceably. 


inclined l'lh see whatcan be-dene, ‘Shénewercomes,|: muscles of hevface to relaxv: 


into the reom,’and@' we're afraid “to let-her/oubtiin the | 
yard even; unless she's watched and handcuffed! 
l’s one’ of» the’ worst: eases: we've goty and ‘all 
through her daughter, she says; but‘then‘you'can't} 
believe-one word they says) Lunatios ‘are ‘so: artful/. 
they'll be bosout ‘friends with“ you ‘one’ minute,-then 
spring at “you'-cat-like ‘and-try ‘to’ take the life-from 
you; but there it's just dike*me,-I'm talking-to you: 
as if you were all right in your head.” 

“So TLanrl’”’ dnswered Milly) * You willfind:it all’ 
out someday; though’ I don's'blame you for being a: 
little incredulous at first.” ! 

“ Well; you don't seem very‘ bad, ‘and you'll get on 
if you’re quiet and give~no’trouble! Stax -hera and 
look at the pretty pictures in the papersiand books’ 
while I go my rounds, and if the patient eambe.seen 
I will'take-you' to her, ‘I suppose (you! want-to ‘see 
the horrers-of the place as “well‘as the best parte of: 
lunatic life ?” 

Milly anewered with a shadder that such was her’ 
wish, and for a time she remained alone, and was’ 
much worried by #n old lady whocame-up to herand 


‘ried to-persunde her that she‘ had inventeda. steam | 


balloon, which went beautifully through the airy and 
that the Government having robbed»her of her’ ir,-! 
vention had “shut-her up ‘én'the asylum to prevent 
her making ‘a complaint of theinjustice::: 

When she went'away @ -young-and sickly-looking 
girl approached and told her’ confidentially that-stre 
had been privately married'-to the Prince of ‘Wales, 
but the Queen, to avoid scandal, had said #he-was 
mad and placed her in confinement. 

‘Then auother came up and declared that'she was: 
8 fish, complaining very bitterlyi that the authorities 
Would not allow her to regain her native element,’ 
Whick wasnot surprising, as-since she had: beenan 
lumate of the asylum she had made three desperate 
— ‘to drown ‘herself, hers ‘being @ suicidal 
ia. 


aginable to meet with, |; companiment of insanity 2”, 


}0f| sixtyion: l 
‘. The-dineaiof sheriface! wera hard andsdrawn dowa)}, 


“ Hoawen help me?’ murmnred Milly,; I shall go 
mad,myselfifikept with these dreadful, people. : I be- 
dibve madness must be contagious.” 

There was; a, piano in the, room,:and, to get away 
ftom, ber.thoughts,,which.were very dismal, she sat 
down and, took .out,some music, from the.rack,. at 
réndom,....It was.opexatic, and she began to. play, at 
fitst abstractedly, but, ‘after a while, with all her 
inee and clearness of style and.brilliaucy:of execu-. 

iom ; 
The. lunatics: listened ,entraneed;,.some laughed: 
quietly, and, others cried,|while.cus,or two retired 
40 @corneniand moaned.as if, in paia, |: 
“ That‘aovery pretty |}, oxclaimed,a .voice..at her 


\It. was-thei matros; ... 

\“ Are, you veady for me2?} askediMilly.<{ 

“ Yes,you, eanveome.; the,pations’s. still, now, and, 
they've taken: theyjachat’ off.',,, How, miceyou \do-4 
play-to besures, You haven't iorgutten: your. notes.” 
4 “No!” answered Milly. “Is that generally ap ace. 


» “This iashow+it).iajvatawerod Mra»/Compton- 
“They'll play @ little bit, them they’ Jesveioff ; 
they'll sing a verse, or half a verse of ¢aiisong, aud 
thatieall. ~ They've mo vmemory+—thatte issn) power 
\of| susteinis AThey nant gatiraugh any 





shork: Youlte.«.wonder—-we -hayen’t ,heard music 

like that here befora; smless. some lady ; wha visite. 
has.playeds?. . 

» One.oréwo of theanfortunnta. creatures came, Up 

to Milly and kissed her hand reverentlys::: Others } 
began to.singvand shonty:aeif-axcited by. the: musio';| 
whilé others againisobbed aloud, (as if somaichond in 

itheir hearts vibrated to thei melodious strains: |/ 

+) ‘Mve.! Gomptemiledsthéiway.'tatho, corridor at the, 


the old lady who mourned for hemdaughter yand), 
§4ve..waey to violent paroxpanisyavas ‘Condimed, ii ; 

Throwing back a couple of bolts, she pushed open) 
a |doorvand: revealed aicellj plainly! but:camfortably : 
furnished, in whichvwas: seatedion | a chairs: staring 
vacantly |, cub: lof thes ivombarred window)oa woman | 
lahse UL. 


her eyesihad the fixedmaniacal glara).and she mowed 
,her hands restlessly abouty 

Thevmatwom toldMilly tostand:on one:side! while | 
she.spoke tai the patient; but yno sooner did Milly 
catch eightiof :herthanishesexclaineds: f 


hands elasped:in & sortef scstatio woudery and Mrs, 


» Running forward and throwing herself«at therold 
iwomean’s feet 1 Milly :clasped« her, «hands and said.’ 
“ Mother, mother! do you not know me?”’ 

‘1 Looking steadfastly:ab her: for moment; the: wo-' 
vman, who was in reality Mrs. Haines, allowed.»the: 


“ Knhow::you4”. she repeated; joyfully, of course, 
Td kuow you gath dy yousare my d 

‘ter Millys:) Why -have they! keptiyow fvom :me all: 
ithis\avhile ®:) I told:‘them:E would: be: quiet! enough: 4 
if| they'd only give:you up, (:Oh, Mill yy why did you 
vnot-come'to.me? J have:feltso lost without youd’ 
vu “Mother, mother!” sobbed Milly, unable to say» 
a “more, 





neck, as if to hold her securely, Mrs. Hainesv went 
‘ont! 

“T have had such funny feelings in my heady 
eversince Ivsawhim—your father, / 1 mean—hang- 

ing by the'weck; ( They cat ‘him: down Milly; { saw» 
that, them I seomed ta -go'to'sleep; » When] woke ap 

I found: myself here; andthey ‘have been-so:cruel to 


somehow." I always put my ‘trust.in Heaven; knowing 
it|woulé help ‘mesomeday, audit hus at last,’ 

“ Cone’ away,” ' whispered’ (Mrs; ‘Compton; eI 
thought: she’d take you'for her daughtev.” 

“So Pam, answered Milly, looking ‘up: with teare1 
laden’eyes*im the’matron’s' face, 

\Mrs, Compton appeared puzzled, 

“ What !’ she} exclaimed, “ is "your madness peep- 
ing’ out too? T told' you it would come out, Buat:make 
‘haste: 1 shall getinto trouble if I leave you here-any’ 

longer.” 

Mrs: Haines-heard this. - 

| All the latent fury of her diseased brain” broke out: 

of showed’ symptons of dving’s0:" 

|* Dare to touch a hair of her head,” she-exchaimed): 

clenching her fist, “and you shall suffer for it, There 
is no law-which makes it proper‘to ‘take ‘a daughter 
from her mother, I’ve found my child; so ‘please gov 
I'll keep her.’ 





thing dike youdid just mew p they fhegin ‘aad.stop|. 


0 
Still sitting; but clasping one“arm rounde Milly's: 4 


me } but'youewiH’take me away; ‘will you mot? and} 
we'll go ‘and live togethery*and carry 'on the shop 4 - 


plan. never to be violent, and excite the patients 
under her care, if they could be managed gently, so 
she determined.to speak softly and‘argue the point 
with her, ; 

“ Your daughter can come and see’ you again,” 
she exclaimed. ‘ But'she must come away now to 
have her tea. Won’t you let her go, Mrs. Haines ?” 

“No, we don’t part any more. I féel quite clear 
now. I’ve had fancies, but they are going, if not 
gone,” said the old woman. 

Mrs. ‘Compton was fearfub that the» madwoman 
would do the girl an injury. 

“ Mind:she don’t. do youssoma:mischief,”, she .said, 
in alow tone. “I'll stand outside,end look through 
(one com cman 80.a8 to \be.weady:to fall upon 

er? 


spoken Mra. Haines: caught theihins 

** What ?” she answered, disdainfully. “ Harm my. 
girk?: Nod: [tis differént with you harpies;when I 
think of what I have had to put tpawvith from :you 
it’s a, wonder——+=No |!» nod: I wot’s ‘think of:it, it 
only drives me mad agaiow Thée nightds-past, the day; 
has dawned ; thereis something better and brighter 
ahead« . Heawen is goody and badinot: deserted, me.” 


please, if only for five mmutes.”\0 

,, She had a sort of perception as towhat ber mother: 
was going to say, and when theaatren retived she 
Jwas-not-surprised) to heamhersexchaiia o\ 

** Tell me, dear, tell me all about) ord Cardington 
Wasiittrue® | Don'timind tellingumeguyow’ll ‘still be: 
my darling s—ii-—" 


I declare to you,” replied Milly, “that all they: have 
toldsyou is afalsehood.: Lord Wardington asked me* 
to marry him, io But I found out. he was villain,and 


you;‘and I am stilliworthy to becalledy ouv daughter,” 
** Blessed be Heaven for all its meveies,!?) piously 


my mind, dear, now, and we may be happy yet, Toll 
Iné something more,” 
.  ¥ebumother,’?: 

“ Howdidieyow ‘kuow. I was bere?» Aro vyou a 
yisiter 2’ 
“No, mother. .I amianiinmate of the asylam/”’ 


tidns-were onl y-beyimning.to be. clear; andshe dreaded 


“ Have you been—are you mad 2" she asked.’ 

“They say s0,/and Doctor Wadden has on his 
certificate got’me *shut~ ap“ here;" replied’ Milly, 
“thouyh TD have-everyireasonto think that«this is a 


story;mother,to thorougitly compretiend “me,'and I 
canuot tell it now, as it is-a long one.’ 

“You are’not mad?” | 

“ Not'a bit; and Ehope: your ‘headwill soon get 


another's brow. 

. “I don’t Know,” answered ‘the old’ woman; putting 
her hand before her ‘eyes. ““ I'! was-clearsjust now, 
,but it lias:come’on again. I see the fiend and I seo 
him inthe night, and-he is ‘gibiug and’ mocking at 
me.’ 
isownetl you in‘ time, » Begove, begone,” she added, 
fiercely. “ I'll have no tricks playedupou me.” Be off, 
hussy, or I’ll make my teeth meet ia your tlesh.” 

Her ‘eyeballs rolled, her frame quivered; and she 
showedevery’symptom ‘of the must’ dangerous’ in- 
sanity, 
rv ‘She had béen‘favoured witha lucid-sinterval, ‘but 
the excitement’ was'too much for-her'weak mind ‘and 
a Drerc panes strength. So she broke down and was'a 
ig «maniac once more. 

Mts.” Compton’ ‘darted ‘into’ tho cell; ‘and, seizing 
Milly by the arm, dragged her-into the corridor by 
the:exercise of main force. 

Then she pulled to the'door and bolted ‘it, “while’ 
the'old woman-inside dashed herself against it, utter- 
ing the most awful shrieks meauwhile. - 

Unable to render her any assistance, and indeed 
seeing the futility of attempting to do so ‘at sucha 
time, Milly without remonstranve suffcyed herself to 
be led’ weeping ulung the passage by the matron. 

\Shé had met her mother! how sad’ was the meet- 
ing! 

* (To bé continued.) 








\SANDWIOHES,-— You have all eaten sandwiches, but 
did, you ever:hear how the, term originated? Lord 
Sandwich was once one of the: famous statesmen of 
England, He was a great minister, but also.a great 
gambler, , One day-—or.rather:for a day and.an hour 





It was'an embarrassin? position for the''matron, 
who did not know how to act, It°was“part of her! 





+—he 


Low as was'the:tone in which these, words! were . 


Tam not afgaid,’)’ musimored iMillgvii* Leave us,! » 


“Oh! mother,;-I havevbeen slightly:to blame, but » 


I savedimyselé.from him im timeisoSinee then Lbave r 
dived honestly amongst strangerayias: 1: cam:prove to: 


‘ejadulated the:ojd svomany. i: The-cloud is going .off\ 


Thiswepby staggered Mré. Haines, whose percep-' 


lest: the ‘cloudyias: she called it, ‘had» come over her 
io. “Cam it:be: possibleyor amd thei sport-of'ia delu- again. 


pee of LordCardington, ‘becanse f'nmand have been 
is uncompromising enemy’ But'you'mustehear my’ 


cleatand well'again.’ I will try to be kind and good ‘ 
to! you, dear mother, and soothe you,.\so that this. 
irritation’ shall ‘pass“away,’’ said Milly, kissing ‘her- 


I thought you were my. datiylter, but’I have’ ” 


had nayer, moved from the gamingrtable.  Sud-. 
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denly he felt hungry. He eried to the servants to 
bring him something to eat, They brought him a 
slice of beef and two pieces of bread. Placing them 
together, so as not to lose time, he devoured the first 
“sandwich,” for so the lunch was called and has 


since been known, 





SHE WAS A WIDOW. 


Yes, she was a very captivating woman, for she 
had the sweetest smile, and the most innocent-look- 
ing face I ever saw. She was a small woman, too, 
and I always was fond of small women, Her eyes, 
my dear sir, were black, but, unlike some black eyes 
that you’ve seen, there was nothing wicked about 
them. They were regular lamb’s eyes, that is, in ex- 





pression ; and, as I said to Grogstar, the first time I, 


saw her: 

“ That woman is an angel. She can’t be anything 
else with those eyes,” 

** You’re right,” cried Grogstar. “ She is an angel, 
if there ever was one in this world.” 

“What! do you know her?” 

“ Why, my dear fellow, I knew her when she was 
a little girl.. She's old Cooglesby’s daughter, She 
married Frogsham, poor fellow.” 

“Why, poor fellow?” 

“He's dead, you know,” 

“Is it possible that thet young and delicate-look- 
ing creature is a widow ?” 

* It’s not only possible, but a fact,” said Grogstar. 
“ However, she isn’t so very young. I believe she’s 
twenty-eight; and let me see, you are——” 

“ Phirty.” 

“Ah, yes. Well, now, my dear Tynear, if you 
ever think of marrying, I don’t know of a woman 
that would suit you better than Mrs. Frogsham for a 
wife. Let me introduce you.” 

“Thank you, I was just going to ask you to pre- 
sent me to the lady.” 

And that was the way I made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Frogsham. 

We were all stopping at an hotel at Sandy Beach, 
Mr. Grogstar had a room next to mine, and before 
I had been in the house three days we were the best 
of friends; and after he introduced me to my dear 
Delia { thought more of him than ever. 

I say my dear Delia. Yes, our acquaintance 
ripened into love, and she confessed that I had won 
her affections ; and her confession was made within 
three weeks of the day that Grogstar introduced me 
to this lovely creature. 

** Twas on the evening of a day 
Which we in love had dreamt away,” 
as the poet says, that I made my proposal, We were 
sitting upon an eminence near the sea—I at Delia’s 
feet, looking up into her beautiful eyes, she looking 
oceau-ward, her lamb-like countenance illuminated 
by one of her child-like smiles, 

“ Delia,” said I, and as usual in such cases I took 
her hand, “ Delia, you are the only woman that I 
ever loved—the only woman that can make me 
supremely happy.” 

. As usual in such cases, she did not withdraw her 
and. 

“Oh! will you, darling ?” I urged, after a slight 
pause, getting ready to press her to my bosom. 

“ Cornelius,” she replied, in her sweet, flute-like 
voice, ‘Cornelius, I’ve been through with this be— 
before, therefore I beg you'll excuse me for any 
seeming lack of enthusiasm; but believe me, Corne- 
lius, I love you very, very dearly.” 

“ And may I call you mine ?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, with such an innocent, child- 
like smile upon her countenance that I could hardly 
believe she was a widow. 

After escorting my beloved back to the hotel that 
night I rushed into Grogstar's room to tell him of my 
good fortune. 

I found him sitting by the open window, enjoying 
the sea-breeze, and smoking ina calm and meditative 
manner. He welcomed me with a cheerful smile 
and motioned me to take a seat. But I couldn’t sit, 
I was altogether too full of joy. 

“My dear Grogstar,” cried I, dancing before him 
ecstatically, “ you behold the happiest man in the 
world. She is mine,” 

“Ah, you refer, I suppose, to—to the widow ?” 

“ Yes, tomy dear Delia. The young, the artless, 
the dove-eyed, the innocent and unsophisticated 
creature who-—-by the way, Grogstar, I cannot think 
of ler as being a widow.” 

“ But she is, Tynear, She isa widow. In fact, 
my dear fellow, I suppose that’s what makes her 
seem so artless. So she bas 5 

“She has promised to be mine, Grogstar.” 

I thought there was a tear in my friend’s eye, but 
it may have been caused by the smoke from his pipe. 
He grasped my hand. 

**‘l'ynear,” said he, with evident emotion, “ Tynear, 
I congratulate you. She isa jewel. She is one of a 











thousand, You are a lucky man to win such a 
woman, but you don’t know it, You think you do, 
but you don’t. You imagine that you are happy, 
but you’ve no idea how happy you ought to be under 
the circumstances. She is a most remarkable woman, 
Tynear, but I assure you that—that she is a widow.” 

Then Grogstar wiped his eyes and resumed his 
pipe. 

“Tam glad, my friend, that you approve of my 
choice, and I hope to see you at the wedding,” said I. 

“I shall certainly come, my dear sir,” returned 
Grogstar. “I told Delia—Mrs, Frogsham I should 
say—that I should expect an invitation to her next 
weddirg, and she promised that I should have one. 
Is the day appointed ?” 

“No, but I shall not feel secure in my happiness 
until it is, Ob, my dear Grogstar, excuse my emo- 
tion, but if you had ever loved as I love, you——”” 

“T have,” he interrupted. “ I know just what your 
feelings are, Give them vent. That was all that 
saved me,” 

“ What! did you ever love a woman?” 

“ Yes, she was a woman,” wailed Grogstar, “and 
—and she was a widow.” 

“ Did she die?” 

“T would be alone,” he murmured, laying down 
his pipe. “I feel it coming: ‘A feeling of sadness 
and longing ;’” and as he turned his face towards 
the sea I am sure I saw a tear glistening in the 
moonlight as it trickled down his nose, 

“ The sight of my happiness makes him sad when 
he thinks of his own sorrows,” 1 said as I quietly 
left the room. 

The next morning there were two arrivals at the 
Sandy Beach hotel. One was a Mr. Bluggs, and the 
other a Mr. Nogglestone, both of London, 

When I appeared on the piazza they were both 
talking with Grogstar. The latter bade me good- 
morning as I passed. 

“Is that him ?” asked Bluggs, in a suppressed 
voice. e 

“ Fortunate man!” exclaimed Nogglestone when 
Grogstar answered in the affirmative. 

Did they refer to me? If so, then my friend must 
have told them that I was Delia’s accepted lover. 
Perhaps they had seen her, and perhaps they were 
both charmed with her beauty; and, poor fellows! 
how they must have envied me 

1 was thinking of this, my bosom swelling with 
pride and joy, as 1 quietly smoked my morning cigar, 
when my beauteous Delia appeared at the door. 
Grogstar, Bluggs, and Nogglestone raised their hats 
simultaneously. Delia. bowed and smiled—oh, so 
sweetly. Ah, she was so happy in my love that she 
could not look coldly upon any one. Then she came 
forward and took my arm, and we walked down to- 
wards the beach. 

“You know them, it seems, my dear?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“ What, Mr. Bluggs—Mr. Nogglestone ?” 

“Yes, sweet.” 

“Oh, they were old lovers of mine,” replied 
Delia, with that childlike smile. ‘hen, noticing that 
her answer did not seem to increase my happiness, 
she added: “ But that isn’t my fault, Cornelius, . I 
wasn’t to blame for their loving me. I didn’t ask 
them to. I never asked anybody to love me, and I 
don’t want anybody to love me but you, Cornelius, 
dear.” 

“ But they cau’t help it,” said I, “ you are so beau- 
tiful and good. It’s a wonder to me that Grogstar 
never loved you.” 

“Oh, he did,” cried Delia. “He was my third 
lover,” 

“Hal” Icaught her in my arms as we stood on 
the sandy shore, and pressed her to my bosom. “ Oh, 
Delia, if you love me, name the day—quick !” I cried. 
“would break my heart to lose you ; and here you 
are, surrounded by three of your old lovers, who are 
undoubtedly waiting to suatch you from my arms at 
the first favourable opportunity. Name the day, 
darling, and let it be soon, The suspense will be 
terrible until I can call you really and truly my own. 
Ah! now too well I know the cause of Grogstar's 
emotion, which he vainly tried to conceal when I 
told him you had promised to be mine. Name the 
day!” 

“ Will next Thursday do, Cornelius?” she asked, 
in her musical voice, while a tender blush suffused 
her beautiful countenance as she timidly raised her 
dove-like eyes to my face. 

“ Yes, Thursday will do. I think I can survive a 
week,” I answered, 

“* We will be married here, then, in my little par- 
lour at the hotel,” 

“ Yes.” 

“And if you have no objection I should like to 
have a few friends present.” 

“T have already invited Grogstar,” said I. 

“Yes, and I should like to have Mr. Bluggs and 
Mr, Nogglestone there.” 





“Do you think they will be able to bear it, my 
dear? Won’t it be too much for their delicate 
organizations ?” 

“ They will bear up for my sake,” said Delia. 

“Then let them come,’’ I answered, turning my 
eyes towards the hotel. But imagine my surprise and 
alarm to discover Bluggs, Nogglestone, and Grogstar, 
all seated at the latter's window, each man hold- 
ing a large telescope in his hands, and each tele- 
scope being pointed directly at Mrs. Frogsham and 
m 


yself, 

“ Delia,” said I, as the cold perspiration’ broke 
out all around my nose. “Delia, we are watched.” 

“They always do just so,” she answered. “ They 
watched Mr. Frogsham the same way. But they 
don’t mean anything wrong.” 

“Oh! they don’t, eh? But I won't trust them, my 
dear. They may have formed a conspiracy to tear 
you from my arms. I don’t like the expression of 
Nogglestone’s eyes, and there is a sinister curl to 
Blugg’s nose, No, let us return to the hotel imme- 
diately. Until we are married I shall not feel 
secure. I shall hardly dare trust you out of my 
sight.” 

‘Gow reader, I cannot linger over the next few 
days—the last of my single life. They were too fall 
of anxiety and vague terror that something awful 
was about to happen. I hardly dared leave Delia 
alone for a single moment, and I never retired to rest 
until satisfied by the snoring of Bluggs, Nogglestone, 
and Grogstar, as I listened at their doors, that they 
were wrapt in slumber. 

But Thursday came at last. Several of my friends 
from London came down in the morning train, and 
with them the Rev. Mr. Alderburg, who was to offi- 
ciate at the wedding. Quite a number of Delia’s 
friends and relatives came also, so that there was a 
very pretty little company gathered in Mrs. Frog- 
sham’s parlour when the bride and bridegroom 
entered the room and stood up before the clergyman 
to be joined in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

I speak of the bridegroom, you will observe, as if 
—well, as if he was not myself. This is owing 
to the fact of my having obtained most of the parti- 
culars of the—the—performance from another person. 
As for myself, I was in a semi-unconscious state for 
the greater partof theday. Too much happiness, 
no matter in what form I take it, is sure to fly to my 
head ; and that was what was the matter with me on 
my wedding-day. 

But I was conscious through it all of the presence 
of Bluggs, Nogglestone, and Grogstar. All through 
the ceremony they kept their eyes fixed upon my 
face. I think they were in a sort of clairvoyant 
state, for they seemed to take all my feelings upon 
them , and when Mr. Alderburg pronounced Delia 
and I one we four sighed in concert, and looked 
around us with a smile, or, rather, four smiles. 

Then came the congratulations, the wine, a short 
ride to the railroad station, the tearful partings, then, 
with my beautiful wife by my side, tho train dashed 
on, bearing us away upon our wedding tour. 

I have not yet told the reader that my wife had re- 
sided at Langholm previous to our marriage. She 
owned a fine house there, and thither we repaired to 
spend our honeymoon. 

Arriving at the house in the evening, I was some- 
what surprised upon being ushered into the parlour 
by my wife to find the room filled with children, 
who made a rush for Delia the moment she entered 
the room, 

“Why, dear Cornelius,” cried that dearest of 
women, looking up into my face with some confusion 
depicted upon her innocent-looking countenance, “ 1 
don’t know—I think I must have forgotten to tell 
you anything about my children.” 

“ Your children!” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ How—how many—have you—you got on hand?” 
I asked, in some bewilderment, looking arouad upon 
the sea of smiling, childish faces. 

“Only twelve,” Delia answered, demurely, 

“ Twelve!” 

“« Yes, four sets, Cornelius,” replied that paragon 
of women, putting up her little rosebud of a mouth 
for a kiss. 

I sank into a chair, 

‘* Madame,”’ said I, “ you are doubtless aware that 
I'm fond of children; I dote on them, and I appreci- 
ate this little surprise you Lave given me,” 

“Oh, I knew you would,” 
“ Yes, I do. 2 Are they all here?” 


loose outside ?”’ 

“ Quite, There are just four sets, and they are alb 
here.” 

“Sets? I don’t know that I understand you. Please 
explain.” 
» “Why,” she began, looking charmingly naive, “I 
mean sets of triplets.” 
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Then she sat down upon my knee, and put her 
beautiful arms round my neck, while the twelve 
grouped themselves into sets in their regular order 
and with hands behind them stoo! staring at their 
new father. Then my wife continued thus: 


**T married my first husband in London. Heis the | | 


father of Set No, 1.” 

“Ah, indeed! After he became a father I sup- 
pose he died.” 

* No, he—he became discouraged, and retired. He 
said that he had heard that there was luck in odd 
numbers, but he wouldn’t believe it. So he left me, 
and I—I obtained a divorce.” 

“But Grogstar told me that Mr. Frogsham was 
dead.” 

“Oh, yes, he died. I was speaking of my_ first. 
His name was Nogglestone.” 

“ Nogglestone ; the gentleman whom you invited 
to onr wedding ?” 

“Yes, darling. My second was Mr. Bluggs, and 
he got discouraged, and—and retired.” 

“Did he become a—a father, too?” I inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, Cornelius; Set No. 2 belongs to him. I 
married Mr. Grogstar next, and he is the father of 
Set No, 8.” 

“ And he became discouraged ?” 

“ Yes, then he retired. I obtained a divorce from 
Mr. Grogstar, and married Mr, Frogsham,.” 

“ And he was the father of Set No, 42” 

“* Yes, darling.” 

“And he got discouraged ?” 

“Yes, and died,” replied Delia, arising and stand- 
ing before me in all her loveliness, 

For one moment I sat spell-bound, gazing first 
at the twelve and then at my beautiful wife. With 
some difficulty I staggered to my feet. 

“You are not discouraged, I hope, Cornelius ?” 
eaid my wife as she laid her little hand on my arm. 

“Oh, no, my dear. On the contrary, I’m quite 
encouraged. ButI never could bear much bliss— 
end this is—well a—about four sets too much.” 

N. P. D. 


Sgrpent Sxins Utiuizep.—The Aztecs made 
their war-drums of serpent skins; but we were not 
@ware, until very recently, that any of our modern 
leather had such a snaky origin. It has been stated 
that a single establishment in Boston, last year, 
tanned fifty anaconda skins for boot leather. The 
boots were valued at fifty dollars a pair. ‘helargest 
of these skins was forty feet in length. The tanning 
processes were similar to those in the manufacture of 
alligator leather, the product being a very beautiful 
and highly finished quality of leather, glossy, 
mottled, pliable, and exceedingly durable. 

DiscOveRIEs AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—In the 
excavations consequent upon the rebuilding of the 
Receiver’s house at Westminster the bases of the pil- 
lars and a part of the encaustic tile floor as well as 
some Other remains of the ancient Chapel of St. 
‘Catherine have been brought to light. This was the 
chapel of the Monks’ Infirmary, and was the scene of 
many interesting historical incidents, as will be found 
recorded by Dean Hook and Dean Stanley. The 
building is of the Transitional Norman date, and took 
the form of a parish church with a nave, aisles, anda 
chancel. It must have been but just erected when 
“St, Thomas of Canterbury ” almost came to blows 
within its walls with his rival of York. Apropos to 
these discoveries, there was a mevting a the 
Middlesex Archwological Society at the abbey on the 
16th ult. Another discovery recently made at West- 
minster consists of a large number of the capitals of 
the pillars of the ancient Norman cloisters, some. of 
them beautifully covered with figure subjects. 

Bounp IN Human Skin. —A copy of the “Con- 
stitution of the French Republic of 1794,” about to 
be sold in Paris, is said not to be unique as regards 
its binding. A public library in Bary St. Edmunds 
contains an octavo volume, consisting of a full report 
of the trial and execution of one Corder, who 
murdered a young woman named Martin, at a spot 
called the Red Barn, in a neighbouring village, about 
forty years ago, together with an account of his life 
and other cognate matter. This volume is bound in 
the murderer’s skin, which was tanned for the pur- 
pose by asurgeon in the town. The skeleton was 
prepared for the Suffolk General Hospital, and is still 
to be seen there. ‘I'he human leather is darker and 
more mottled than vellum, of a rather coarse- 
textured surface, with holes in it like those in pig- 
-skin, but smaller and more sparse. A good deal of 
interest attached to the murder at the time, as its 
discovery seemed to be mainly owing to a dream, 
English books with this kind of “billing” are much 
less rare than is supposed. A correspondent informs 
us that about twenty years ago he happened to be in 
& bookbinder’s shop on St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, 
when he was shown several volumes which had been 
sent from the Bristol Law Library for repair, These 





were all bound in human skin, specially tanned fot 
the purpose ; and some curious details were furnished 
of several local culprits exeouted in that city, who 
were flayed after execution to furnish forth the 
leather for binding together some contemporary legal 
ore. 





A DARING GAME; 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 


——__—<.>—- 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Upon the morning after the burial of Mrs. Wroat, 
and the utter discomfiture of the fortune-huntin 
Mr. and Mrs. Blight, Mr. Harris the lawyer culled 
upon Lally. His card, with a message written 
upon it, was brought up to the young girl in her 
own room by Toppen, and Lally came down to the 
drawing-room, accompanied by Peters. 

Poor Lally looked very small and weak and child- 
like in her us mourning garb, but when she 
lifted her sorrowful black eyes the lawyer read in 
thema woman's capacity for suffering, a woman’s 
strong and resolute character, a woman's enlight- 
ened and awakened soul. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Wroat,” he said, with 
paternal kindness, shaking her hand warmly. “ You 
are looking ill. Ought you not to seek change of 
air and scene ?” 

“*T would rather remain here,” said Lally, wearily 
— that is if I may.” 

“You can go and come at your will, my dear 
young lady,” said Mr. Harris. ‘‘ Mrs. Wroat has left 
you entire liberty to do as you please, This house 
is yours, and a small country property as well. I 
came this morning to discuss business with you. I 
have been the lawyer and business agent of our 
lamented friend Mrs. Wroat for a third of a century 
or more, and it was her will that I should continue 
to have the management of the Wroat property until 
your marriage, or attainment of your majority. You 
are absolute mistress of this house. Is it your de- 
sire to keep = the establishment just as it is, or 
pte you prefer a life of greater freedom and less 
care ?’ 


“IT will stay here,” declared Lally. “This house 
seems home to me. Aunt Wroat loved it, and I 
will keep it just as she left it. Everything that she 
has loved or treasured will be sacred to me.” 

Mr. Harris looked approval of the sentiment. 
Peters’s sour, sharp-featured countenance actually 
beamed with an unwonted warmth and pleasure. 
She had feared in her inmost soul that the massive, 
old-fashioned furniture with its odd carvings and 
quaint designs was to be sent to an auction room, 
and to be replaced by modern upholstery. 

** Shall you retain the present housekeeper and 
servants ?” inquired the lawyer. 

“Yes,”’ said Lally, “the household is to remain 
exactly as it is. rs. Peters will also remain with 
me asa friend and attendant. She is the only friend 
[ have now.” 

* Not the only one, Miss Wroat,”’ said the law- 
yer, warmly. “I am your friend, if you will per- 
mit me to call myself so. I have now to explain to 
you the amount.of your income. 

‘* When the late Mr. Wroat died, many years ago, 
he bequeathed to his wife, who has just died, the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds in securities and real 
estate. 

“ Mrs. Wroat had few expenses outside her own 
household, and did not expend her entire income, 
the balance of which has n allowed to accumu- 
late, being annually added to the principal. Thus 
Mrs. Wroat died possessed of over sixty thousand 
pounds, ten thousand of which are in real estate. 
This house is not included in the estimate I have 
made, having been settled upon Mrs. Wroat at her 
meen as her own property, to do with as she 

eased. 

“In addition to the real estate, therefore, you 
have fifty thousand pounds, which is invested im the 
Three Per Cents, in railway shares, foreign 
bonds, and in other perfectly safe and reli- 
able securities. The interest upon these invest- 
ments varies from three to seven per cent., but 
averages five = cent., and I have to announce to 
you that you have therefore an annual income of 
twenty-five hundred pounds, of which, by your 
aunt’s will, you come into immediate possession. 

** Out of these twenty-five hundred pounds per an- 
num one hundred pounds are to be puid each year to 
Mrs. Peters,so long as she lives. ‘[he rest is abso- 
lutely your own! Have I made the matter perfectly 
plain to you?” ? 

“ Perfectly,” said Lally. “ Itisalarge fortune, 
is it not?” 

“It is a very fine income for a young lady,” as- 
sented Mr. Harris, ‘‘ very fineindeed. Your expen- 
diture need not be limited, you see, All reasonable 
desires can find perfect gratification upon your in- 
come, Miss Wroat. Should you desire it you can 
take 4 house at Brighton for the season, or you 
might find an agreeable change in visiting your 





sountry place, although this is scarcely the sea- 
son.” 

“T like the country,” said Lally, “and I thinkit 
very pleasant in October.” 

“Yes, so it is in Kent and Surrey, and the South 
of England,” said Mr. Harris, “ but this is not a 
fanc seat, Miss Wroat, and it’s away off at the 
north—in Scotland, in fact, and on the seacoast. 
It’s fearfully wild in winter, I’m told, up there. 
The snows fall early, and the winds rage, and the 
thermometer falls below zero.” 

“T was never in Scotland,” said Lally, a little 
flush of interest brightening her wan, small face. 
“ And I own a place up there—a farm perhaps ?” 

“Two or three farms, but the soil is sterile, and 
there is an old house in fine ordor.”’ 

‘Where is this place? Near Edinburgh ?” 

* Far north of Edinburgh, Miss Wroat. It’s near 
Inverness—away out of the world at this season, 
you see. I was up there last year with a shooting 
party, Mrs. Wroat kindly placing the house at my 
disposal. There’s capital shooting over the estate, 
and we had a good time, the house being fur- 
nished, and a steward residing in a cottage on the 
state.’ 


e . 

“T should like to goup thero,”’ said Lally. “‘ Perhaps 
I will a little later—but not yet. Idon’t mind the 
lateness of the season, . Harris, and I am not 
afraid of cold and wind and snow, if I can have 
shelter and fires. In fact, I think I would like to 
hide myself in some far-off, hidden nook until I shall 
have learned to bear my trials with fortitude. Life 
is so very bitter to me, Mr. Harris.” 

“ Life bitter at seventeen!”’ said the lawyer, with 
an indulgent smile. “You have money, youth 
beauty, and will have hosts of friends. You will 
learn, as we all do, sooner or later, Miss Wroat, to 
take the bitter with the sweet, and to thank Heaven 
for all its goodness, instead of repining because one 
or two blessings are withheld out of so many given. 
But I will pig hay you with a sermon, I have little 
more to say this morning except that, should you 
need me, I entreat that you will call upon me atany 
time. I will come to you at a moment's notice. Is 
there anything I can now do for you?” 

There was nothing, but Lally expressed her grati- 
tude for the offer. Mrs. Peters had a few questions 
to ask, and when these had been duly answered Mr. 
Harris paid into Lally’s hands the sum of six hun- 
dred pounds, being one quarter’s income. He then 
departed, ’ 

The young girl spent the remainder of the day in 
her own room, not even coming forth to her meals. 
The next day she came down to the dining-room, 
but immediately after dinner retired to her apart- 
ment. She read no books or newspapers, but sat 
before her fire hour after hour, silently brooding, 
and Peters with an unspeakable anxiety beheld the 
round gipsy face grow thin and pallid, dark circles 
form under the black eyes, and the light figure grow 
lighter and more slender, until she feared that the 
young mistress would soon follow the old one. 

In her distress Peters had an interview with the 
housekeeper, and expressed her fears and anxieties. 

“ A good wind would just blow Miss Lally away,” 
she said. ‘* She’s pining, and if she goes on this 
way she’ll soon be dead. Whatcan I do?” 

“ Who'd have thought she'd have loved the missus 
so much,” said the housekeeper. 

“Tt isn’t that alone,” declared Peters, “although 
she loved Mrs. Wroat as a daughter might have 
loved her, but she’s had other troubles that I’m not 
at liberty to speak of, but which are peeing on her, 
along with her great-aunt’s death, until, I think, 
the double burden will crush her into the grave. 
She don’t eat more than a bird. I ordered her 
mourning for her, and when the shopman brought 
great parcels of silks and bombazines and crapes 
she never even looked at them, but said, ‘ Peters, 
please select for me. You know what I want.’ The 
dress-maker was in despair yesterday because my 
young lady would not take an interest in her clothes, 
and did not give a single direction beyond having 
them made very plainly. I'll go and see Mr. Harris 
about her, or else the doctor.” 

** What does a man know in a case like this ?” ex- 
claimed the housekeeper. “ The young lady is pining 
herself to death, Mrs Peters, and that’s the long and 
the short of it. This great house is dull and lonely 
to her, and the gloom of the funeral isn’t out of it 
yet. The young mistress wants change—that’s what 
she wants. ‘Take her to some watering-place, or to 
the Continent, or somewhere else, and give her new 
interests and a change of scene, and she’ll come back 
as lively as any bird.” 

The idea struck Mrs. Peters favourably. She 
hastened upstairs to the amber room, and softly 
entered. Lally sat in a great chair before the hearth, 
her little shrunken figure quite lost among the 
cushions, her small wan face startlingly pale, and 
her great black eyes fixed upon the fire. Shelooked 
up at her attendant, who approached her with a 
swelling heart but with outward calmness. 

“Tf you please, Miss Lally,”’ said Peters, broach- 
ing her wishes without delay,“ I’ve been thinking 
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that the house is. so. gloomy without the dear old 
mistress, and that you keep so close to your room 
that you will be ill directly unless some change is 
made. AndIam suraI’d like a change too, for a 
week or month. And so I make bold to ask. you to 
go for a-month to Brighton.” . 

The girl shook her head with a look ‘of :pain. 

* Not there,”.she murmured. ‘ “I cannot bear the 
crowds, the gaisty, the careless faces and curious 


eyer. 

We Then let us gonp to the Heather Hills, ‘your 
Scottish place,” urged Peters.- “I have been there 
once, and we could take Toppen with us, Miss Lally. 
The steward who lives on the estate can provide us 
with servants. Let me telegraph to him to-day, and 
let us start to-morrow.” : 

Very well,’said the young mistress, listlessly. 
“Tf you wish. it; Peters, we will go.” 

The sour face of the faithful maid brightened, and 
she expressed ‘her thanks, warmly for the conces- 
sion. 
“ T’ll telegraph at once;.’Miss Lally,” she ‘said. 
“But then the steward may not receive*the 
telegram unless he..happens to be at Inverness, 
which is not likely. I will send Toppen by the first 
train to prepare for our. coming, if you are’willing, 
Miss Lally.” 

Lally was willing; and Mrs. Peters -withdrew- to 

acquaint the tall footman ‘with her mistress’s de- 
sign, and to despatch him on‘his.journey to the 
northward. ‘When he had-gone she‘returned to 
Lally. 
“Toppen ison his:way'to the station, miss,” she 
announced. ‘He'will have everything inorder for 
us against our arrival. _Itis cold at Heather Hills, 
Miss Lally, with:the wind blowing off the-sea, and 
you will need’ flannels and thick boots; and warm 
clothing.” 

“Order them ‘for me ‘then,’ Peters,” said Lally, 
with listless voice and manner. 

* But you will want an astrachan jacket to wear 
with your black dresses, and-you;musttry it-on, to 
be sure that it fits,” said’ Peters: “And you~ will 


» want books at Heather Hille, ‘and ‘those you :can 


choose best for yourself. And the newspapers must 
be ordered to be sent to our new address,*but that 
I can do this evening by letter. And you will want 
work materials, Miss, Lally, such as canvas, Berlin 
wools and patterns, drawing materials, new music, 
and.other things.perhaps. - Let me order the car- 
riage, and let us go outand make our purchases.” 

Lally looked out of the window. The sun was 
shining, and the air was clear. Sho had ‘not - been 
out of the house for days, and she assented to'Mrs. 
Peters’s proposition. ‘The maid ordered the carriage, 
ans proceeded to array her young mistress for ‘her 

rive. 

The carriage, which was called Mrs: Wroat’s car- 
riage, was a job vehicle, hired by the month at a 
neighbouring mews, with horses, and with coach- 
man and footmau in livery. It looked like a private 
brougham, and with its mulberry-coloured linings, 
and plain but elegantly gotten-up harness, was very 
stylish, and even imposing. 

When the carriage came round Eallyand her at- 
tendant were quite ready.’ They descended to, the 
vehicle, and drove away upon their shopping excur- 


sion. 
A fur dealer’s was first visited, then a stationen’s 


- and bookseller’s, then a shop for. ladies’ wurk and 


their materials. Lally’s purchases were deposited 
in the carriage. 

Lastly the young girl stopped at a picture 
dealer’s in Regent Street, a small cabinet painting 
in the window having caught her eye. 

It was simply. a quaint. Dutch interior, with ‘a 
broad hearth, a boiling pot over the flames, a great 
tiled chimney-piece, a Dutch housewife with ample 

re and round, good-natured face, and three or 
four children pausing at the threiihold of the open 
door to put off their shoes before stepping upon the 
immaculate floor—a simple picture, executed with 
fidelity and spirit; but its charm, in Lally’s eyes: 
lay in the fact that in the early days’of her marriage, 
during the brief pexiod she had passed with Rufus 
Black in New Brompton, in the dingy lodgings; he 

painted a cabinet picture of a Dutch interior, 
nearly like this in design,.but as different in execu- 
tion as may be imagined. His had been but a daub, 
and he had been giad to get fifteen shillings for it. 
The price of this picture which had now caught 
Lally’s eye was ten guineas, 

The young lady had the picture ‘withdrawn from 
the window and examined it closely. 

“ T will take it,” she said. “TI will select a suit- 
able frame, and you may send it home to-day... Here 
is my card.” 

The picture dealer brought an armful of frames 
for her selection, and while she examined the .de- 
signs and gilding a man walked into the shop with 
® sauntering gait, and paused near her, in contem- 
plation of an old cracked painting to which was 
attached a card declaring it to bea genuine Murillo. 

“This is no more a Murillo than I’m one!’ an- 
nounced the new comer loudly, half turning his 











face towards the shopman. ‘A Murillo?” It’s a 
modern daub, gotten up to sell.” , 
At the sound of the stranger's voice Lally started, 
dropping’ the: frame she held in her ‘hand. She 
turned round ‘quiekly, looking at him with dilating 
eyesiand whitening face and gasping breath. 

The strange connoisseur, who had so boldly given 
o — of the pretended" Murillo, was Rufus 

ack, 

He had tired of the loneliness of Hawkhurst, and 
had run upto town for a day’s recreation and amuse- 
ment. he picture shop in Regent Street into 
which Lally had strayed that morning had long 
been one of -his favourite hauuts, and the picture 
Lally had just bought had really given him the idea 
of the picture he had “painted so long before inthe 
dingy room at New Brompton. 

His face was half averted, but Lally knew him, 
and a deathly faintness seized upon her. °‘He was 
well dressed, and:-possessed ‘an ‘air of elegance that 
well becamé him. His‘hair.wassvorn longunder an 
artist's broad -brimmed hat, an# his features from) a 
side view were sharp-and thin, ‘His mouthand chin, 
seemed to have gained firmness‘and character during 
the ‘past few months; but in ‘the Jatter’ feature was 
still prominent the dimple ally ‘-had4oved, - and 
which, pretty in a woman, isnearly always # sign 
of weakness-and@ irresolution in# man. 

Rufus turned-slowly: toward the girlish figure in 
black, his gaze seeking the shopman: A’low; strange’ 
ery broke from Lally’s lips. Rufus-heard it) and 
looked at her. “ Her heavy ‘crape-veilwas thrown 
back over her bounet, and her smiall fave framed in 
the heavy black folds’ was so’ white, so eager, 80 
piteous, that Rafus thought it a vision—an‘optical 
illusion—a freak‘of his imagimation. ‘ He recoiled in 
& species of terror. - 

* Rufus! Oh, Rufus !’’ cried the deserted young 
wife, in a wild, involuntary appeal. 

Mrs. Peters heard the name,' and’ comprehended 
the identity 'of the young man. She came and stood 
by Lally’s‘side, warning off Rufus by her harsh: face 
and:angry'‘eyes. 

“Oome, my-dear;” she said; "et us go.” 

* Rufus! ' Olt} Rufus!’ moaned! the peor young 
wife again, seeing nothing but the anguished, horti- 
fied face of her husband, hearing nothing’ but his 
quick ‘breathing. 

Rufus slowly passed his hand over his forehead. 

* Oh, Heaven !’”’.-he ‘murmured, ‘Lally’s face ! 
Lally’s voice !”’ ' 

‘Mrs. Peters took the hand‘of her-young mistress, 
attempting to lead her from the shop, which but for 
them and the amazed shopman4was: happily desertdd. 
But Lally stared at her young: basband in. a species 
of fascination, and he returnedher gasze'with-one of 
horror and amazement, and-¢he'old: woman's efforts 
were fruitiess. 

“My dear, my dear!” whispered Petersyanxiouely. 
“Come with me.’ Come, my darling | (He wban- 


donied you.’ Pluck up a‘spirit; Miss Lallyyand leave. 


him alone.” 
Lally slowly arose and moved: towards ‘the door, 
a gonias quite near to her stupefied: young hus- 
an 


** Tt is I—Lally,” she saidjwith the simplicity ‘of 
a child; her great black eyes staring'at him piteously. 
“Tam not dead; Rufus. Itevas not Eowho owas 
drowned in thé Thames. I know'that you are going 
to be married: to @# great: heiress,«:and I:hope 
you will be happy with her';but«she will never love 
you pe I loved you. Good-bye, dear—goodbye for 
ever!” 


‘With a great sdb Lally flitted past him, and hur- | 
‘ried out to the waiting carriage. Rufus dashed after 


her, -wild-eyed and: wild-visaged; but’ Mrs. Peters: 
grasped him vigorously -by the arm, detaining him. 
“None of ‘that!’ she’ ejaculated, ‘harshly, | “ I 
won’t have’ my’ young lady tampered with. You 
shan't follow her! You've brokem tier heart already.” 
* She's mine—my wife!” oried Rufus, stillamazed, 


but in an ecstasy of joy and rapture. ‘‘i tell you! 


shié’s mine. .1 thought she: was'dead: Iam not en- 
giged to an heiress, {':won’t:marry.one. J-wanti 
my wife.” 

“ You're toodate, sir,” ‘said) Mrs. Petersy:grimly. 
“You should:have made up’your mind to that effect 
at the time (you abandoned her.’ 

* But I'was compelied to abandonvher !. ‘Heaven 
alone knows the remorse‘and angaish I have-suaffered 
since I:supposed her dead. love her ‘better: than 
all the world,’ How is it that she lives ?’” Why does 
she wear mourning? Woman; let me go toher |” 
on tried to break from the detaining grasp of 

ters. 

** No, sir,”” said the woman, still more grimly. *“ If 

ou have a spark of manliness you will let the yonng 
ady alone.’ She hates you now. I assure you she 
does. She’s only a governess, and you'll lose her her 
place if you hang‘around her. Itell you agair she 
hates you.” 

Rufus uttered a low moan and sat down abruptly 
upon a shop bench. ‘Mrs. Poters glided out and en- 
tered the carriage, giving the order to return. home. 
* I told him a falsehood, Heaven forgive me!” she 





‘\‘the coin: *“* No children to’ teach, sir.” 


muttered as she looked at Lally, who lay back upon 
the eushions}*faint and’ white. '* Itold‘him that 

a were a governess, 'Miss'Lally.: Let him once 
heow ‘of your goodfortune, ‘and ‘he'll abandon: his 
heiress-and come back 'to'you..\Let:usistart forthe 
north ‘to-night; dear’ Miss Lally;and you will not see 
him if he should: come to MountStreet... We can 
take the night express, and sleepoedmfontably: with 
our lap'robes,-and»to-morrow nightiwe willbe in 
Edinburgh.” 

* We will, do. as; you; say, -Peters,”’..said Lally, 
wearily. “Only don’t. speak to;me now.” 
She buried her face in; the cushions, and was silent 
with a stillness hke death. ; 

Meanwhile Rufus Black sat.forsome minntes ina 
sort of stupor, but at last raised his haggard eyes 


| and said to the shopkeeper : 


“The—the lady who passed out, Benson, was my 
wife. I had heard she.was dead. Can yon give me 
her address ?”” 

The shopman was all sympathy and kindness. He 
knew Rufus Black had come of Fa pe family, and 
he suspected, from the scene he just witnessed, 
that he had experienced trouble et his mar- 

iage. He picked up the mourning ‘Lally had 
laid down and read the address’ d, 

‘Miss “Wroat, “Mount Street, -Grosvenor 
Square,” ’ repeated Rufus. ‘“ My wife'isgoverness 
in that family.“ Thanks)*Benson.' 2 will go to 
' Mount’ Street.” 

He went'out with staggering stepsy chailed a han- 
som cab, gavé the iordevjsand! was drive to the 
Wroat mansion in Mount Street. Dheboy called 
Buttons waited upoti the door iti Toppen’s: absence. 
He was: ashrewd (ladyand had received | private 
instructions from Reters;.whe hadmjustcome in 
with her young mistress. 

“ Twvant tose Alias Bird,’}, anid Rufus, abruptly, 
making a movement to eater the hall. 

The.boy blocked his, path. 

“ No.such.Jady here,:sir,” he replied. 

“Mrs. Black, perhaps?” suggested Rufas. 

‘ No auch lady,:' persisted therboy. 

«Rufus offered . him, a, bright.,..coin, .and.,,said, 


“T want to see.the governess.” 

** No governess here, sir,’ said Buttons, pocketing 

ére’s no 

— in ‘the house ‘but the mistress; Miss*Wroat, 
‘she don’t'see’no‘one|:sir.”’ 

‘Rufus stood amazed and: bewildered. 

“@an Lnot: sed Miss Weroat’ ?” -heasked.' “I 
wish to inquire after a young lady whom | supposed 
to behere.”’ 

‘Miss’ Wroat: can'ti»be disturbed, sir; on no ac- 
count,” said: Battons.' »* She's net well;.and don’t 
receive to-day.” 

“ Twikh»call to-morrow then,”i.@aid:\Bufus, with 
increasing desperation. ‘* I muséieee her.” 

He deseended,.the, ateps, and..the .door iclosed 
ye picked, up the d 

enSOn, mn have... wrong.card,” 
‘thought. Rufus. ‘‘ Or, Lally, might have, given a 
wrong card. Why should she give her employer's 
.card, unless ,indeed ,she. was buying a picture for 
her employer? I'll go:-back and see son.” 

He went back, but the picture dealer affirmed that 
Lally had. given him the eard*with Miss Wrout’s 
name upon it, and. Rufus.said to himself: y 

“T have it.’ Miss “Wroat is’ the. sour-looking, 
servant-like woman in black, some parvenue grown 
suddenly rich; and ‘Lally is her companion... ‘This 


‘|‘Miss Wroat’ ‘knows Lally’s story and despises me. 


I'll go back to Mount Street this evening,‘and’ sce 
Miss Wroat. ‘When’ I tell her the’ whole truti she 
Will ‘pity’ me, and alow me to see Lally, [-am ‘sure. 
I won'tcare for poverty or toil if scan’ have back 
my ‘poor little wife.) LT» will fly with her to:se.ne 
foreign country my father comes backs!) But 
what':didLalty;meaw by-my ‘marriage «with ap 
heiress’? My father wust have: told: her ofi| Neva. 
Why, ‘I'd: rather);have)/my poor: dittle Lally than a 
thousand ;haughty: Nevas; wth. a thousand, Mawk- 
-hursts a4 their backs.” 

» Barly. in, the. evening, Rufas. returned to-, Mount 
Sprenternnte Tatton Agae answered his douvle 


“ Pamily gonaaway, sir,” saidthe lad, recognizing 
bah yep ener ?” inquired ,Rufas, i 

“ Where, have. they e?” inquired ,Rufas, i> 
sudden despair. -_ 

Buttons declined to answer, and was about to 
close the door when Rufus placed, his.knee against 
it and cried out : 

“ Boy, I must seé Miss Wroat, or her young com- 
panion. If they have gone away, I mast follow them 
My business with them is imperative. Tell me 
truthfully whither they have gone, and I will give 
you this.” 

He held up asghespoke glittering half-sove- 


reign. ; 

Buttons hesitated. Clearly he had: had his 1- 
structions to betray to no one the course his young 
mistress had taken, and just as clearly his’ virtut 








wavered ‘before the glittering bribe: offered to hin 
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He reasoned within himself that no one need ever 
know that he had told; and here was an opportunity 
to make ten shillings without work.!. He yielded to 
the temptation. 

“‘ Miss “Wroat and Mrs. Peters,” he.;began, with 
his eyes fixed on the coin—% ay 

“ Mra. Peters?) Phat-is -what,, the youngrcom- 
panion calls herself ?..,Goon.” 

Miss Wroatand Mrs. Peters,!’, repeated the boy, 
“they have gone to Heather Hills to stay a month 
-—that's: where..they/ vg. gone... .Now, give. me my 


m . 

“Tn one moment. As soon as you tell.me where 
is Heather, Hidls.” 

“ Scotland,’ said the-lad. “Inverness. I don’t 
know. nothing more, only I know the boxes and 
trunks were. labelled Inverness, for I looked at ’em. 
The money!” 


. Rafus paid it; and. burried away,-proceeding to 

the, Great ‘Northern railwa station, '! When he 

reached it the:night’express ‘had ‘gone 
S'OHAPTER\XXKVIIL 


Neva Wyrwpr was not one ‘to ‘waste ‘her strength 
in useless repining, nor to give way‘to weakness and 
tears at a‘time when she needed all her “keenness of 


- wit and vigour of body: in» the contest-began by her 


enemies, 

‘She. was a‘brave; resolute young girl, and:she did 
not lose her:courage and resolution even after: mat- 
ters had been so singularly :precipitated to a.crisis, 


. andeshe knew: her; enemies.aa they were. She re- 


tirediinto her own Troon agiwe have said, and was 
locked in. As the holt shot home and:Neva:com- 
prehended ‘that)she was'jan..actual; prisoner, her 
cheeks famed with +her indi ion at..the.imdig- 
nity practised upon her, but she did not aveep or 


moan. 

She quietly laid aside-her fr jacket and hat and 
went to. her window, essaying to look out. The 
baying of the. dogs.in the yard below reached her 
ss and she went back tor her fire, smiling bit- 
terly. 
“I see no’way of escape,” she mnarmured. ‘The 
night is cold, and I, might die:on the mountains in 
my wanderings, should I get’ out. Iam in lonely 
Scottish ‘wilds, but bam in the hands of Providence, 
aud I will fear.no evil. Surely Arthur will find me 
out. Craven Black may be keen-wittedc, but Arthur 
is keener. He will finde.” 

She stirred the logs on the-hearth ‘to « brighter 
blaze,-and-sat before her“fire until long after she 
heard the Frenchwoman' go to'her bed in the ‘ante- 


room. 

At last she arose and barricaded the door with her 
trunks, and undressed, said :hers prayers;and went 
to.bed, but aot te sleep. 

At the.usual ‘hour of the :morning.:she:arose and 
herself, making» her own toilet.: Whenishe 
had completed it :the:door, opened: andthe Wrench- 
woman entered her presence. 

‘+ What, \ dressed, -mademoiselle ?”’, said, ..Celeste. 
*Lhave come to. dress. you, but of course J had to 
dress Madame and.Mrs. Artress first... Mademoiselle 
in no. lounger the first.:person. to: be considered and 
waited upon, yon.see.; Mademoiselle. was first at 
Hawkhurst; she is last. atthe Wilderness.” 

“* Leave the room, Geleste,’’ said Neva, ‘hauglitily. 
“After your base treachery to merlast night I.anust 
decline your attendance.” 

‘Madam, the step-mamma, is to be obeyed, not 
the. refractory mademoiselle,”’ said -.the: eh- 
woman, insolently.’** If mademoiselleis not satisfied 


the remedy lies in:mademoiselle’s own hands. ‘The’ 


breakfast waits, and, foreseeing that~mademoiselle 
would be ready’for it, monsieur’and madame’ are 
already in the 
way.” 

Neva had not expected to beallowed tovleave her 
Toom, ‘and: descen at once tothe! diming-room, 
closely attended by Celeste, who«gave' her not: the 
slightest.chance of escape. ‘0 The: Blacks: and ‘Mrs. 
penne? eee = roo mi and Se 

eva courteously ; responded) icoldly, : took 
her seat at the table.!y Not @ word:was spoken on 
either side during the:progress. df the meal, after 
which Celeste appeared to conduct Neva back to her 
room, and the. captive waa again locked in. 

Daring Neva’s brief absence ther, z00m.had, been 
put..in order,.and. her.fire.had.been freshly made, 
She sat down with a book, but she could not read. 
She took out. her.drawing materials, but she could 
not work. ..Her thoughts were with her y: lover, 
and she .indulged in speculations as to. what he 
a doing at that moment, and when he would find 


At noon.Celeste came in bearing a tray, on which 
Was @ plate of, bread and a jug of water. She went 
out. without speaking. 

At night Celeste appeared again, with similar re- 
freshments, and made up the fire afresh, and went 
out without speaking. © The'prison fare‘and prison 
treatment on the silent system were intende! tosub- 
due the haughty young captive, whom her enemies 
expected to see a suppliant for mercy in the course 


dining‘room. [I will’show’ you the}: 


more bread and water. 





of a few hours. “They did not know Neva Wynde. 

Her proud lip-curled, and her soul rebelled against 

the meanness and wickedness of her oppressors, but 

she ate her dry bread composedly, and drank-the 
clear water as if it had been wine. 

That night, after barricading her door, she~went 
to bed and to sleep, 

The next morning when she was dressed and 
standing by her window, looking out into the gloom 
of the firs and mountain pines‘that grew near to the 
house, and shut out nearly alklightand brightness 
from her room, her doorswas: unlocked, and Mrs. 
Craven Black swept intotthe apartment. 

Mrs. Black was attired:in a Parisian morning’ 
robe of white cashmere4uced with ermine, and.line 
throughout withequtitedweherry-coloured silk.» A 
band of erminstegfiniédsher.robe’at the waist,cand 
was fastenedsiwith.o jemelled clasp. Her counte- 
pants, was r es ——. ing, andsher 
eyes gleam ive triu' , 

Neva didnajot«urn from her window“after*the 
first glance diiherwisitury but continted tolook out 
into the gloqmpunsiifcmmeonscious dfither visitor's 
presence. 

“ Still rebethiousyieh P¥aidid Octavia pausingmear 
= door, on nila 

ence. 7 to hk eh a 2 + 





eto compl ith: d 
ply my 





B and water.is 
priso’ z @., ims 
obstinatestemapers. Don't: gre 
regimen affests:youraesolutioip Neva ?” 

‘ok eee anewer. 

“ y? keseo. You arebbuts child, Neva, 

i rf ub-authority. «Your faths 

* t beet iiineabouabie, aint ree it" 

ve not. been resped 
my superior kuowligige of the y superior 
wisdom, and «gi to them.) oumare notyyet 


prepared to 

os faahing?"Ithdige pon sedlipse facia, “his. 
eyes Pe you nae fooli 4 
Black, that yousl yyou will force me into per- 
juring myself # ou weally thinkme a) child, 
whom you cantooeres or frighteninto obedience to 
an unjust will ?/Momare mistaken in me. ~ You will 
find: me at:the:endof a year as firm in my*refaéal 
to obey —— thing as you find meow.” 

Mes. Tdoked incredulous. 


‘* My dear Neva,” @he-said;-catessingly, “I ee 
, and have dis-4 


just been dowm to 
covered that we.aré:te haverbroi 


7 

It’s a bitter cold morning, just like Jamuary.tecan" 
feel the cold wind coming in through your windows. 
Think of going down to the breakfast that is, pre- 
pared for us below. There is a cover laid for you. 
Come* with: me,'Neva; and after breakfast we 
will go'down’ tothe sloop: and -starton our return 
oon Is: not the pieture “pleasant ? \6 Wille you 
come ?” 

* }' suppose: there is-a-condition attached to par- 
taking of this breakfast,” saidi Neva. ‘You have 
not-relanted ?”” } 

“ Ah, I chhoped»you: hadvrelented,’!) said Octavia 
Black,:smiling. ‘‘‘.Are you:sure Ihave not‘tempted 
you? .You havewonly tospeak one little word,-yes 
~~and you. shali share: our: breakfast,. and-we, will 
start: for home, to-day.” re 

‘*Youy mast, have a,highopinion of me,” said 
Neva, bitterly. |‘ I.,will,:not:sell;my.. birthright, 

for a mess.of .pottage. I prefer bread and 
water to.the end of my.days rather than to become 
& party to your vile schemes, or to marry.a man [ 
do not love.” 

“Then I. will send your breakfast up to you,” said 
Mrs; Black. ‘‘I;had hoped that you would go down 
with us.. But to-morrow morning may not find you 
80 obstinate.” 

. She retired, and‘ Celeste. brought up a tray ‘with 
bread and,water. ‘The Frenchwoman put‘the room 
in order and made up the fire anew; bringing in a 
huge * back-log herself, ‘which’ she dragged. along 
nupon.a reversed chair’ She went’ out without’ speak- 


ing. 
‘The next day was like this’one. 
‘*Mrs. Black came in in the morning with her pro- 
sals, and retired discomfited. ©. Then -Celeste 
rought bread and water and put theroom im oxder, 
and went out, to return ‘at noon and evening. with 


Still Neva did not yield. Herdimprisonmentiwas 
telling on her‘strength, but her courage did not les- 
sen. Her redsbrown. eyes glowed with courage;and 
resolution’from out .pale tace, and) her lips wore a 


Upon the fourth morning Neva arose with a de- 
termination to make a bold attemptat escape. She 
could not render her condition worse in any event, 
and perhaps she might gain her freedom. While 
she was dressing she formed a plan, upon the suc- 
‘cess of which she felt thather fate depended. 
an I begin to.believe that Arthur will never find 

here,” shethought. “I must help myself.” 

She dressed herself: warmly, secured her pocket- 
book invherxbosomand her jewels on her person, 
and put om: her fursjacket and round hat. Thus 
equipped,.ehev waited at her window with keen 
anxiety,hemsears.alive to'every sound, and her 
heart: inglike a'drum. 

At theusua),hour‘Mrs. Black appeared alone, as 
whe usually:came. 

* Therewasenoyone in ‘the antesroom, as Neva 
knew, Celeste»being in attendanceupon Mrs. Art- 
yress; whovdemanded:moreand more of the French- 
“woman's sorvices with each day. 

Mrs. B as:she beheld Neva in out-door 
pripermcs, and halted:mearthe door, looking suspi- 


foo eer eee 
4s !)WDressed to go out ?” she:exclaimed. 


‘“Wes;aunadam,'answered Neva, wearily, yet with 
every nebtve inher derframe quivering. “Iam 
tired of this. d inacti I long forvexercise, for 
the fresh airyandsthersongsof birds.”’ 
“ You knowonwhat:terms you caw have these 
blessings,’ seaid/Qctaria Black, still guspiciously. 
“Yes, ma I know.” 
\ ‘Mrs. Black’sdace ‘brightened. Imsthe: girl’s de- 








piacted tone and-drooping attitude she believed that 


ber own.vi She camertowards Neva, 
bher har@Nblack eyesshining, hetelizeks burning 
edly, her, lips So exultantemmile. 

‘“*My dear ehild!” she criedwatreéshing out her 
hands, “I was surethe.close comfinomentiand prison 
diet would bring you to. a*eemse ofymour: duty. I 
have no reproaches to offergAnamtoghappy in the 
victory Ihave won. You kava nowtifnly to take a 
Aolemn oath to marry Rufus Black om our return to 
-Mawkhurst, and never tombetray this affair at the 
‘ , and we will set out in/'fhe yacht this 
ymorning on our return to Hawkhurst. You 


Neva'did not wait for the sentenc@éo be finished. 
WWith a furtive glance she had seemthat the door 
, and that no one was yet inithe ante-cham- 
bergamd so, suddenly, with a dartidike that of a 
}lapwingyishe flew past Mrs. Black, sprang into the 
outerwoomyend locked the door upon her utterly 
amazediand-stupetied enemy. 
‘Bhemeshe sped aoross the floor of the ante- 
roeom-and. peeped into the-hall. 
‘@be wpper and lower halis‘and thesst .ircaso were 
i . By some strange faéality, or provi- 
ot one of the houselicldavas in sight. 


‘of an antelope. - The:frontdvor was ajar. 
ad. it open anddartedout’upon the lawn, 

id:the gloom of the trees. And 
assherthusfledthe loud shrieks of Mrs. Black rang 
through the house, rousing Mr. Black in the dining- 
room, Mrs. Artress and Celeste, and even the women 
in the kitchen. 

It seemed less than a minute to Nova when she 
heard shoutsand cries at the honse, the. barking of 
dogs, and.the sounds of pursuit. 

Neva.dared not venture down to,the loch,, nor 
dared she risk an appeal to the sailors on board the 
yacht. Her safety lay in avoidingevery one in the 
vicinity of tlie Wilderness,, and» she, turned. up the 
wild mountain ‘side, with ‘the idea of skirting’ the 
mountain aiid descending to the: valley on the -op- 
posite’ side. : 

“The low-growing ‘mountain shubbery’ screened 
her-from view; but italso impeded her flight. » She 
bounded’on and ony panting’andbreathless, but a 
horrible pain in her side compelled her to slacken 
‘her’speed;*‘and finally ‘she proceeded onward at a 
hwallk:* Herh ursting with the throng- 
ing life-blood, herhead and bodys were one great 
‘throbbing -pulse,and her feet grew heavy as if 
clogged ‘with leaden: weights. 

Unable to:proceed, farther | without: rest,she: sat. 
dowm upon a:huge boulder: under ‘a pretecting: cliff 
‘to reat... Lhe gray-moruing scarcely ipenatrated to 
the.gloomy: spot inwhich she had halted, Ihe trees 
were. all, around > —_ ey a Pig 
moaning among their , brauches. | @,could see 
nothing ofthe Wilderness, nor.ofany. house... She 
was| lost in the; pathless wild,,in,the.chill gray 












jamorning, with a drizzling. mist, as.she wow for.the 


first time noticed;falhng all.around her like a heavy 
mourning weil. 

‘“ At.any. rate .I.am:free,’? she thought, lifting her 
pale., wild. face to, the .frowning ay in rapture, 
* Free! .Oh,. Heaven, I thank, thee !” 

Then, with that prayer of gratitude upon. her lips, 
with her soul raised to ecstasy of joy, there were 
borne to. her ears the barking of do.s und the loud 
yells of men—the sounds of an active and terrible 





smile.of patience. and cheerfulness which angered 
her.enemies. 


pursuit!’ The enemy was close at hind! 
(To becontinued.) 
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[FATHER AND DAUGHTER. ] 


THE WRONG REPAIRED. 


“Wet, daughter, I had an offer for you this 
morning!” said the wealthy and aristocratic mer- 


chant, Hugh Brougham, as he stood in his elegant 


drawing-room after dinner, while a beautiful girl sat 
at her embroidery by the window, through which the 
waning day-light fell between the heavy crimson dra- 
pery—“ an offer,” he continued, with a contemptuous 
curl of his lip, “ from no less distinguished a person 
tban that mechanic, Ellis, who did you the extreme 
honour to request of me your hand in marriage—the 
puppy!” and the merchant’s cheek was red with 
anger. 

Helen’s Brougham’s cheek also flushed, but not 
with the tint of wounded pride. She bent lower 
over her work, and said nothing. 

“Well, daughter, have you nothing to say on the 
subject? Did I not punish his insolence rightly 
when I told him that my child was destined for a 
higher station than a low-born mechanic's wife 2?” 

“Oh, father! you could not—you did not say that! 
You would not so wound his feelings! It was cruel 
—ungentlemanly! What can he think of you?” and 
the work fell from the gir!’s hands, and the hue on 
her cheek deepened to indignant crimson, 

“*Think of me?’ Since when, Helen, I would 
ask, have I been accountable to the opinions of low- 
born fellows like this Ellis? You talk strangely for 
my daughter. You have not dared, Helen, to lower 
yourself to him ?” and the rich man’s brow grew dark. 

“Father, George Ellis is my betrothed husband! ” 
answered Helen Brougham, in low but firm tones, 
for the spirit of her father was in her veins. 

“ Ah, indeed! and pray may I have the honour of 
asking when this beautiful arrangement took place 
—this promise to a low-born fellow, who gets a chance 
foothold into society, and straightway casts his eyes 
on my daughter?” and Mr. Brougham’s tones were 
sarcastic and full of concentrated passion. 








The girl, who had never before, during her whole 
life, heard her father speak a harsh word to her, burst 
into tears, for it was something new for her to place 
herself in opposition to his will. 

Her tears moved the angry man for a moment. 

‘* Nonsense, Helen,” he exclaimed, in a softened 
voice, “Cheer up, and forget this silly, romantic 
fancy. That's my own girl once more!” 

“Bat, father, I cannot forget George! I have 
promised him to, one day, become his wife. Oh, give 
your consent! Heisall that is good and honourable 
—and though he is not your equal in rank and 
wealth why will you make us unhappy because of 
that?” pleaded the girl through her tears. 

The merchant's brow darkened once more, 

“ Pshaw! the old story of girl romance! Love in 
a cottage—roses—honeysuckles — bowers — and all 
that! This young man is well enough in his sphere 
—but no daughter of mine shall throw herself away 
on him. I told him so, and he left me knowing 
what to expect. As for you, you'll live to laugh over 
this yet, and to thank me, too, that I did not suffer 
you to sacrifice yourself. So let me hear no more of 
it! If you will marry, there’s Jolin Wilbur, who f5 
at your feet, and is a match suitable in every respect, 
and every way to be desired.” 

* Suitable’ because he is the inheritor of an estate 
which his miserly father died in amassing! ‘Every 
way to be desired’ because he is as destitute of brains 
as is George Ellis of the thousands for which my 
father would sacrifice his daughter’s happiness!” 
said the girl, with biting sarcasm. “Do uot speak 
of Wilbur to me, for I will never marry him!” and 
her high spirit rose. 

“ Neither shall you marry this low-born mechanic!” 
replied the rich man, in harsh tones. “ Dare to array 
yourself against my wishes, and you will see how it 
will end. Helen, let me hear no moreof this! And 
to-morrow morning be in readiness to accompany me 
to London, where, in the society you will meet at 








your aunt Sherman’s, you will root outevery 

of this foolish passion or fancy, call it what you will. 
You hear me, Helen Brougham? You will do well to 
give obedience!” and, with stern demeanour, he went 
out from her présence. 

The girl’s blue eyes swam in tears, and, when the 
street door closed behind her father, she sank down 
and sobbed aloud. Yet a firm resolve was born in her 
heart. 

Her father’s harshness had stecled her against 
him—had incited her to rebellion—and she ex- 
claimed : 

“TI will write to George—I will tell him all—and 
this night too! I will never give him up!” 

With a firm step she rose. and went to her room. 

A letter was hastily written, in which she poured 
out all her sorrow and her love. She wrote of her 
father’s harshness and decision, but of her unalter- 
able determination to cling to the promises she had 
given him. 

This note she hastily finished, adding only the pro- 
ject of the morrow’s journey to London, and bidding 
him follow ber thither, where at any hour he would 
find her willing to unite her fate with his, then, sum- 
moning a servant, she despatched him with the note 
to the post-office, 

But the Fates decided against her. Not yet had 
the period arrived when “the course of true love” 
was destined to ‘run smooth,” for, upon leaving the 
house with his young mistress’s letter in his hand, 
the servant was met by Mr. Brougham, who just then 
returned, 

“What have you there, Michael? A letter?” 
— the merchant, a sudden suspicion crossing his 
min 

For, during his homeward walk, he had been pon- 
dering on the calm, cool, determinate expression which 
even his haughty rejection of that day had not been 
able to drive from young Ellis’s face, and also upon 
the spirit Helen had betrayed. 

“ They will be planning to elope together! Deuce 
take it, how Helen blazed up! She likes bim,” he 
had suid to himself as he walked along. 

This uneasiness had prompted his early return, and 
hence his suspicion. 

“Yes, sir. The letter Miss Helen told me to drop 
into the post-office,” replied the unsuspecting lad, 
holding up the note. 

“Ah! give it to me then! I am going out and 
will post it. Mind you, Michael, say nothing of 
this to Miss Helen—only that her letter was duly 
posted, Do you hear?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the lad’s reply. 

“Ah, so the wind sets in this quarter,” ex- 
claimed Mr, Brougham as, by the gas burner in his 
library, he read the letter with darkening features. 
“IT did not think she would dare do this. ‘Meet her 
in London’ will he? I hardly think so—that is, if 
the cool head and steady purpose of a father who 
don't intend to suffer his only daughter to throw her- 
self away on a low fellow can avail anything; and, 
seating himself at his library table, the merchant 
wrote a few lines which,he duly enveloped, sealed, 
and superscribed with the young man’s address, then 
—after flinging Helen’s note into the fire—bore with 
him and deposited in the post-office. 

The next morning, while the train conveyed the 
rich merchant and his daughter to the bustling me 
tropolis, George Ellis received from the hands of the 
postman a letter which he read with flashing eyes but 
pale cheeks—a missive which crushed out the last 
vestige of hope from his heart—hope that, despite the 
wealthy man’s harsh words, because of the love his 
daughter had pledged him, he might yet win her. 
The letter ran thus: 

“Mr. ELLis,—To-day my father made known to 
me your request for his sanction to our engagement 
with the prospect of our future marriage. He has 
told me that he refused this. On reflection I am 
also convinced that it is best for us to terminate the 
acquaintance. I do not wish to oppose my father’s 
wishes, and I cannot but feel that our promises 
should be recalled and that we should never meet 
again. Trusting that you will soon forget me, I 
subscribe myself, 

“Truly your friend and well-wisher, 
‘“* Heren BroveHAM.” 

“Tet her stay in her proud, aristocratic home. 
Never will I seek to lure her from it! I might 
have known that she would prefer her present posi- 
tion to the lot of a poor man’s wife, I must have been 
an idiot to believe her when she said she loved me! 
Never will I look upon her face—deceitful as it is fair 
—again! The world is wide, and leagues and oceans 
shall be placed between us. And there is gold enough 
for the getting—enough even to buy up Hugh 
Brougham and his fickle, money - worshipping 
daughter—and I will have my share of it, then J will 
scorn them!” 

‘This was the mental exclamation of the young maa 
whose fine dark eyes flashed over that letter which 
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he read in the crowded workshop among his brother 
artizans; but not a word was breathed as he calmly 
refolded it and placed it in his vest pocket, then 
turned again to his labours. But, by the pallor that 
settled about his mouth, and the convulsive twitch- 
ing of his well-cut lips, the shaft of a shattered love 
had struck home to an anguished heart. 

Three days afterwards a pale man with a life-time 
of suffering upon his haggard countenance, etood on 
the deck of an outward-bound steamer, and, while 
the staunch vessel cut her path through the upheaving 
waves, George Ellis’s eyes were bent gloomily afar 
towards El Dorado’s glittering strand. 

* * * 4 

Two years had gone by. 

It was scorching and withering—the fervid sun 
which rose in the Orient wheeled slowly through 
the sky and sank at eventide behind the Sierra 
Nevada’s snow-capped summits, 

The day had been long and sultry to the weary 
miners toiling on the Yuba under the rays of that 
fierce sun. The sky had been clear and brazen, 
without a cloud; the sun rays flashed back brightly 
from the dazzling summits of the mountains, laying 
bare stern boulders and flashing into vast chasms 
and rocky gorges, and tinting with a silvery sheen 
the mountain streams that leaped downward; but in 
the beautiful Yuba valley all the glory of the tropics 
burst apon the vision—luxuriance of greenery, gay- 
est flowers, and noble trees whose gigantic propor- 
tions have no parallel in our bleaker English clime 
clothed with matted, clinging vines, 

And at night when the white moon sailed over- 
head the valley lay in roflected beauty, while the 
Yuba cut its way through the landscape like a line 
of steel, so darkly blue its waters ; the magnificent 
trees cast mighty shadows earthward, and here and 
there the white camps of the miners dotted the river’s 
bank, with groups of stalwart, sun-browned men 
sitting in the moonlight, or lying on their blankets, 
forgetful of “ ounce” or “pile” to dream a more 
golden dream of the dear ones in their distant 
homes, 

In the mining district of the Yuba stood a large 
ranche which would at once have attracted a Cali- 
fornian’s attention, so unlike was it to the generality 
of the buildings in the interior country. It was built 
of the white, unburnt adobes which formed the only 
building materials of this new country, but was 
different in construction from any other on the Yuba— 
neat and tasteful, with a white-washed picket fence 
enclosing a yard filled with flowers; and the sweet 
climbing roses and scarlet creepers over the windows 
draperied by snowy muslin curtains betokened that 
gentle woman’s presence was here in the wilderness. 

This was true, for when Wilhelm Frantz had 
come hither from his native Germany, lured by the 
tales of the Golden Land, he had brought with his 
band of sturdy sons one flower which filled his home 
with beauty—his fair-haired, sweet-voiced daughter, 
Katrine; and her hand had fitted up the neat living- 
room and chambers of the ranche, trained the vines 
about the casement, and planted the flower seeds in 
the garden beds, 

That night, while the moonlight fell upon the 
mountains, the river, and the miners’ tents, it fell 
too upon golden-haired Katrine and her lover—a 
worthy German farmer who had also joined the emi- 
grants from distant Rhineland to the New World—as 
they sat by the ranche threshold together ; and its 
rays fell also upon the face of a pale, thin man who 
sat near the window in the living-room of the little 
adobe ranche where the cool evening wind came 
blowing softly in. 

“How is he to-night, Katrine?” asked Herman 
Rudiger, the fair German girl’s lover. ‘“ Getting 
better every day, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” answered Katrine, with kind and sympa- 
thizing tones. “ The danger is past, but the fever 
has left him very weak, and it will be many days 
before he is able to go into the mines again, Poor 
young man! But for our care I fear it would have 
gone hard with him.” 

“My own kind-hearted Katrine,” said the lover, 
fondly, “it was like you to nurse this. stranger into 
convalescence—for the miner’s camp is no place for 
an invalid with the fever in his veins. He soems 
very grateful.” 

_Yes, he who owed his life to the German girl’s 
kindly nursing was very grateful, He had plenty of 
golden onzas wherewith toreward her—for when the 
Yuba’s bed had been turned it had yielded him freely 
its precious sands, and his “ pickaxe” and “cradle” 
had done a good service for their owner; but then life 
was not so valued by the convalescent miner that he 
took much joy in his recovery. For, though still 
young and in the flush of his early manhood, he had 
already grown old in that experience which makes 
one weary of life andits gains and hollow mockeries. 

It was George Ellis—the rejected lover of Helen 
Brougham—who sat that night at the window of the 








German’s ranche; and while the low, soft-toned con- 
verse of Katrine and her lover floated out on the 
scented air he silently communed with his own sad- 
dened heart, which still brooded over a love that, de- 
spite the pride which had prompted him to place the 
seas between them, he had not yet uprooted and con- 
quered. His recent illness had left him much leisure 
to indulge in reveries, and the. kindly care of the 
pouns German girl who had nursed him as a sister 

ad been contrasted with the heartlessness of her who 
had once professed to love him with the whole devo- 
tion of her soul, In that hour George Ellis would 
have exchanged all the golden treasure he had won 
in Oalifornia’s mines for the consciousness that 
somewhere on the wide earth beat one true heart 
for him. 

During all these two long years since he had set 
foot on the soil of the Golden Land, and in which he 
had toiled like a galley-slave for the one treasure— 
gold—no doubt had ever crossed his mind of Helen 
Brougham’s heartlessness, 

Could he but have known that she was also pining 
afar—that she had again and again rejected with 
scorn the offers of the rich men whom her father had 
selected for her, preferring to remain unwed rather 
than go into the holy state of marriage with a falsehood 
upon her lips—and that she too sat in thought and 
sadness in her own home, with heart straying to the 
wanderer in distant California, for she had learned 
with surprise and sorrow of his hasty departure thither 
—the judgment which George Ellis passed upon the 
rich merchant's daughter would have been changed 
to ecstatic joy. 

But often is it that the fabled sisters who weave 
the warp and woof of life play a strange game of 
cross purposes which needs the lapse of time and the 
unfolding of circumstances to disentangle and set 
right, 

Yet the hour had already arrived—the game was 
played out—and brighter days were in store for these 
two parted lovers, 

‘That night, while the moon stood high and far 
above the hills and valleys of Oulifornia, ber same 
white rays stole in at the window of a mansion in a 
distant English city where, upon a bed of illness and 
death, lay the proud and arrogant merchant, Hugh 
Brougham. 

In the awed hush of that last hour, where human 
pride was laid low before our common leveller, the 
dying man called bis weeping daughter to his side 
and confessed the wrong he had done her two years 
before, and bade her seek to repair it when he had 
departed, 

Thus, with forgiveness and tears, Helen Brougham 
watched beside her repentant father’s death-couch, 
till his spirit lapsed-to another life, and, she fondly 
trusted, the better, ; 

* * 4 O25, tt 

Another year had fled, and, in the Yuba valley, 
beside the neat adobe ranche of the German settler, 
stood a modest and unpretending cottage, where dwelt 
the fair-haired Katrine who had joined her heart and 
life with Herman Rudiger’s. 

Sweet climbing roses bloomed about the casements, 
and pleasant rooms gave token of woman’s thrifty 
care within; and often, upon the soft summer air, 
floated out snatches of happy German songs she had 
suug in her girlhood beside her mother’s knee on the 
banks of the distant Rhine. 

At a little distance from these two homes stood a 
more imposing dwelling, which, though built of the 
adobe bricks, was furnished with every luxury 
that gold could procure from the marts and ware- 
houses of San Francisco. Elegant mattings covered 
the floors ; pictures and mirrors hung upon the walls ; 
handsome furniture filled the apartments ; and, better 
than ail, two hearts that had waded through sorrows 
and struggles, here beat, happily reunited, side by side, 

For here, in this home in the Yuba valley, dwelt 
George Ellis and his wife Helen Brougham. After 
her father’s death Helen had written a long and 
explanatory letter, which she had directed to San 
Francisco with the hope that it might reach him 
there. And, standing one day before the “ delivery” 
of the post-office in that city, to which he had gone 
upon his recovery from his long illness, that letter 
had been placed in his hands, Imagination can per- 
haps picture George Ellis’s joy ; no pen can do jus- 
tice to it. It needed no long preparation to engage 
passage on the steamer that was that day to leave 
Francisco’s harbour ; and when, three months later, 
he again stood upon its deck on its return, a young 
and happy wife accompanied him. Mistress of alarge 
fortune—the admired and caressed of a fashionable 
circle in her native city—the merchaut’s daughter 
placed her trust in the keeping of her Californian 
husband, and, with him, sought their new home in 
the El Dorado clime, 

And in the Yuba valley, near the kind German 
friends who had cared for the lonely stranger in his 
illness, rose their handsome and comfortable ranche. 









































































































George Ellis, happy and contented, settled down 
to the life of a herdsman; and, to-day, amid the 
wealthy and prosperous dwellers of that beautiful 
region in which has sprung up a thickly populated 
town, and upon whose hills and throcrgh whose green 
valleys range the noble herds which are the source 
of their wealth and profit, no man counts himself 
happier or more blest in his home and his store than 
George Ellis, herdsman of the Yuba valley. 

M. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN CALIFORNIA. 

TuE Virginia City, (Nevada) Enterprise has ob- 
tained the following account of the earthquake from 
Mr. Frank Bell, divisional superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, who was at 
Independence, Inyo county, on the morning of ‘['uos- 
day, March 26, a the earthquake occurred : 

The first great shock came at balf-past 2 a.m. 
Mr. Bell, who was sleeping in the second storey of the 
hotel at Independence, a frame building filled in with 
adobes, says that when the shock came it threw his 
pitcher and wash-bowl, which were upon a wash- 
stand 6ft. distant, upon his bed, whence they rolled 
to the floor and were broken. Aftera fow heavy 
sidewise lurches from south to north, during which 
Mr. Bell was trying to climb out of his second-storey 
window, about half a dozen perpendicular jolts came, 
which seemed to lift the house to the height of 
several feet. The earth now settled down to a steady, 
tremulous motion, which sort of calm lasted long 
enough to allow Mr. Bell to partially dress himseif, 
find his overcoat and carpet-bag, and get downstuirs 
and out into the open air. 

Here he found the startled inmates of the hotel, to 
the number of 25 or 30, men, women, and children, 
en déshabille, all in momentary expectation of a 
repetition of the shocks, Frightened as all were, 
one man atill had sufficient command of his wits to 
notice Mr, Bell’s overcoat and carpet-bag. ‘ Hullo!’ 
he cried, ‘here is a man who has packed his duds and 
is going to leave the country.’ The joke must have 
been considered a good one in some quarters, for just 
at that moment the earth laughed such a laugh and 
so shook its sides that nobody cared to make another 
attempt at wit. 

From that time until nearly 7 o’clock the earth was 
never for a moment perfectly quiet, and every few 
minutes heavy shocks of a few seconds’ duration were 
occurring. In all there were more than fifty very 
heavy shocks. The first shock cracked and threw 
down many walls, and buildings, but it was the 
heavy succeeding shocks which levelled every- 
thing. The brick court-house and every brick and 
adobe house in the town and throughout the whole 
country were thrown down. 

When the first shock occurred Mr, Harris, ono of 
the firm of Harris and Kline, rushed out of his dwell- 
ing with his family. After getting out he found one 
child was missing, and was rushing back to rescue 
it when the whole building fell. It was supposed 
that the child was killed, but’ upon cutting through 
the roof and removing a portion of the wreck of the 
puilding it was found and rescued quite unharmed, 

“It would be useless to attempt to describe the con- 
sternation which prevailed throughout the town dur- 
ing the time the shocks were occurring-—many sup- 
posed the last great day had come. Tho shocks 
were accompanied with a great rumbling, and t‘se air 
was filled with great clouds of dust—indeed. such 
quantities of dust filled the air that a cloud was 
formed which was seen by persons residing 15 or 20 
miles to the northward, ‘The shocks were still con- 
tinuing when Mr. Bell left, and the people were so 
utterly demoralized that they did not know where 
to turn, or what todo. ‘They worked an hour and a 
half trying to get at Wells, Fargo, and Oo.’s treasure 
box, buried in the.ruins of Nathan Rhinw’s store, 
and at last the stage came off withoutit. Kven as 
the stage started there came one or two rattling 
shocks, All the adobe buildings at Fort Indepen- 
dence were laid low and a child killed; the mother, 
also, was seriously injured. 

Fourteen miles this side of Independence, in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, is a large mountain called 
Black Rock, the sides of which are covered with lava, 
and which is supposed to be an extinct volcano. The 
settlers informed Mr. Bell that, during the time the 
shocks were most severe, flashes of light were seen 
to issue from the top of this mountain and streams 
of fire ran down its sides. There are on the side of 
the mountain three old lava streams, but when the 
stage passed along no one had yet gone to see if any 
fresh flow had occurred. Mr. Mallory, formerly of 
Carson City, stated that he observed flashes of light 
in other places in the mountains ; but he was of the 
opinion that they were caused by rocks striking to- 
gether as they rolled down the sides of the peaks. 
In places on the stage-road there were encountered 
rocks as large as two-storey houses, which had rolled 
down from the mountains. 
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From Independence to Big Pine, a distance of’ 45) 
miles, there is. nota square yard of ground that does) 
not show cracks. Near Big Pine they ‘found a. cre-! 
vice across the road 60 feet ‘wide and six. feet deep 
Off the,road,-but in plain sight, this crevice was 200; 
feet wide and over 20 feet deep, and it could be 
traced a long distance, running north and south, pa~ 
rallel with the Sierra Nevada mountains. South of 
Fish Springs Slough the water was spouted out of 
the ground in many places, and there were still to be 
seen large pools when the. stage passed.. Here also 
ridges of ground from 8 ft. to 10 ft. in height were 
raised up across the road. At Big Pine the heavy din- 
ing-table, with all it contained, “was overturned,’ and 
five shocks were experienced while the passengers 

‘were eating breakfast. Between Fish Springs and Bis- 
hop Creek, where formerly was a desert’ place,: there 
now gushes forth a stream of water large enough to 

- turn a mill. In other places streams and springs are 
dried up, and, in fact, the whole country turned topsy- 
turvy. At Hot Springs, while severe shocks were 
felt on the surface, the men in the mines’(200 ft. 
deep) felt nothing of them. 








Barrism: OF DAUGHTER,,OF THE OROWN. PRINCE 
or Prussis.+-A,, telegram. from,;Rome.,says that 
Prince Humbert. has.addressed.a letter to the, Crown, 
Prince of Prussia accepting his) invitation,to Berlin, 
and promising to:be.there at the beginning of June, in 
order to attend the baptism. of the infant daughter of 
the Crown. Prince... Prince: Humbert;;will be.one of 
the godfathers. 

CHANGING WITH THE Tres. —.A) distinguished 
French naturalist. says;that, in. the, ancient city of 
Rouen, the house-martins beve. completely, modified 
the form of their nests and the shape ofthe opening, 
so as to meet. and fit in withthe recent changes in 
house architecture; and that their present pests stand, 
to those of half.a century ago in much the same re- 
lation as:a prize labourer’s cottage stands.to an Irish 
ee Are the birds beginning to. take up.samitary) 
ideas ? 

ASparRRow ProsieM.——We understand that quite 
a colony of English sparrows. has recently appeared, 
in Rockland, Maine, estimated at over.100in number.) 
They ure believed to -have, emigrated from,.Baston 
Common, as that is the nearest. point at which any 
considerable ‘number of these birds are to, be found. 
It is quite probable that they. have been driven off. by, 
the butcher birds or sparrow hawks which made such 
an onslaught on these birds last autumn. ..How. the 
hirds got. to Rockland is.more.than weknow. ...They, 

;may have followed along .the.coast, or, have.teken 
passage on some of tle steamboats or sailing packets, 
which ply on the coast. There are examples of such 
emigration on record. _ Rockland is about 150miles 
from Boston. 

OCvu.tTivaTion. oF. .TRouT IN... TasmAyia,—All 
doubt of the thorough, acclimatization of trout in; the 
rivers of this. colony, says a. Tasmanian paper of 
January last, is reported to be fairly at an end. . On 
the 22nd January. there was to be seen in the shop of 
that ardent disciple of Izaak Walton, Mr. Weaver, 
such a basket of fish, the produce of his. own, book, 
as has never before been seen in Hobart Town. Be- 
sides some. smaller trout, there were six weighing 
upwards of 80 lb.; one of these weighed only 2% Ib.; 
and the other five weighed 28 Ib. Of these, one, in 
the most beautiful condition, weighed 8 Ib. 10 oz, 
These trout were the produce of one day’s fishing in 
the Derwent from 11 a.m, and of the next day upto 
that hour, 

A NApo.eonic PropsErcy not FuLFILtep.—How 
curiously does thia speech of Napoleon to a Russian 
officer, made after the interview of the two Emperors 
at Tilsit, read, since the Teuton and the Gaul have 
again had .their, hands on. each other’s throats :—-4 
“The Prussians breathe nothing but vengeance 
against France, and desire peace only as a means, 

«in time, of executing it; but,” he added, with great 
emphasis, “they deceive themselves greatly if they 
expect to rise again to the height of a great power 
for their wings shall now be so closely cut as to pre 
clude all possibility of their ever again disturbing 
us.” When this was said, in 1807, there was.a young 
prince, learning soldiership at Berlin, who, two years 
ago, was, proclaimei! Emperor of Germany, at the 
foot of the statue df Louis the Fourteenth, in front 
of the palace of Versailles! Prussia bas since acted 
on the same theory of, cuttiug the wings of France. 
Will it be-with the same result ? 

SPRINGING ovuT oF BEpD.—Dr Hall does not a 
prove of the old doctrine which was formerly instilled 
into the minds of children—that they should spring 

out of bed the instant they awake in the morning, 

He says that “up to eighteen years every child 

should be allowed ten hours’ sleep, but time should 
be allowed to rest in bed, after the sleep is over, until 
they feel as if they had rather get up thannot. Itig 

a very great mistake for persons, old or young—- 

especially children and feeble or sedentary persons— 





to bounce ont of bed the moment they wake up ; all) 
our instincts shrink from it, and fiercely kick at 
it.” Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in ually; 
waking up, after the eyes are opened, snd in turning | 
over and stretching’ the limbs, do as much good as| 
sound sleep, becange the operations set'the blood in| 
motion by dezrees, tending to equalize the circulation ;; 
for. during Lin the: bieod ‘tends to staguation, the; 
heart beats feebly and slow, and-to shock the system) 
by bouncing up-in an instant and-sending ‘the btood | 
in overwhelming quantities to the heart; causing it to| 
assumea gallop, where'the instant before it-wasin 1) 
creep, is the greatest absurdity. ‘Thig-instantaneous| 
bouncing out of’ bed as‘soon as the eyes are open will | 
be followed’ by weariness long ‘before noon.” 








| PEMELY ;WIT, 
‘Srxin¢@ the name, of. Ness-red-dyn,) the. Durkish , 
. Esop, reminds me of. astory. which Leitherheardor | 
read of him in my school-days, ‘ 

In his ‘old-age aear and-dear friends of Nass-red- 
dyn were apprehended by the-conquering Tamerlane, 
and the, old) man had the temerity to make an) appeal 
ithrough,am, underling for, their eelief., Thestierce, 
ecbieftaing who had, conqueredytwenty crowns, «re- 
| eeived)the message, and. demanded thatthe Turkish 
scribbler should be bronght;before-him. ’ 

Nass+red-dyn trembled inalarm,:but heving heard 

that /Temerlane was excessively fond of fruit,thought , 
to propitiate him thereby. | In\his ganden were-beau- 
tiful.quinces and; beantiful figs; both: mipe;and: the | 
fancy struck him that he would consultohisiwife. — 

“Shall E-carry to/the-¢ernible chieftain fige or, 
| quinces 2?” (he :asked, her. 

“ Quinces will-please; him, 
larger.and.finer.and more.fragrant,’! ceplied the wife. | 

Then the perverse old fellow, remembering gne of | 
his own fables, muttered : 

“Jt is .neverisafe to. follow the-edwice of:.a woman, 
in such mighty matters. I am determined to take, 
> figs.” 

‘When he had arrived at.the, Barbarian's:camp,and 
had delivered.the fruit; ,Tamenlane .amased;dumself 
by throwing ithe figs at -his bald head... At.every, 
blow Nase-red-dyn devoutly exclaimed : bj 
“ Heaven be praised |” { 
‘Tamerlane, in surprise, asked him! wbet:he:meant. 
“Jam thanking Heaven that Idid mot follow my 
| Wife’a advice,” . ed. Nass-red+dyn ; fon, sheiad-, 
vised, quincesy and).had I «brought, themeinatead of 
figs, L should, certainly, have had \acbrokem «head: dy | 
this time.” 

The, merriment thus afforded, tothe conqueror led | 
to the selease of. the old, man’s friends. pBLOve | 
\ 

NEIGHBOURS, 

Ir you wish to know anything ;about yourself of | 
which younare not quite certain, the infallible.way. is 
to, inquire of, your. neighbours, ... They,.can,.tel},, you 
who are your;callers; how, long, they,.stand at the 
door before the bell is answered; whather you, were 
engaged or “at home ;” and whether they oe 
to. the “best families” or to, shoddy, aristocracy. | 
They know. how late the seryant. burna,;the gas; 
what rae he annals Pot on, your. carpets come! 
up ; whether y are Brussels, or , ; if. you 
mi them down yourself, or Sirecnhon, oe 
chamber falls heir to the drawing-room, eanpet, ;and| 
the drawing-room, has a fresh one, ;They.know, when 
your, new ping. comes home, how much. yon,:paid| 
down, how much you were allowed for the old one; 
whether you indulge in unbleached..catton,,.and_ red, 
flannel for rheumatism ; when your grocer sends in, 
his bill ; how often you have,a joint: to, vary, the mo-, 
notony of stews and cutlets. They know. to a..cer- 
tainty how, frequently “that young man with; the 
moustache ” comes to tea; and the: precise date when 
he . left off ringing and walked in like, ene of. the 
family.> They, know when, you,,changed the trim-| 
ming. on your old, silk, and thought to eheat the 
world into believing, ita recent purchase ;,and. how 
far your best cashmere is pieced dowa with cambric’ 
under the overrskirt—which so oftens cavers a, mul- 
titude of faults, .They-are the.first to. discover. the 
rents in your lace shaw]; and can ceunt;the winters’ 
you have worn-your broadcloth cloak,,and .the . yari-' 
ous manipulations it has suffered in order to kepp step’ 
with the style. 3 ' 

They know whether Mr. Smith spends. his even- 
ings at home; whether he gained hig law-guit; and 
what terms he is on with his great-uncle. Oncesus,! 
the banker. They know, by instinct how far you! 
went on your wedding, journey. If you put up at 
second-class hotels, they ferret it out. If your honey- 
moon goes into eclipse, don’t, think to dissemble; 
they can detect it without the aid of smoked glass. 
They. have a positive genius for discovering whether; 
your pearl—coloured dinner .dress is @ post-nuptial 
addition to your wardrobe, or came in with your 
trousseau. They know that you expected Aunt Mi- 








dest, | beeause: they are | the 


{| and atlow-the 


das to come down ‘handsomely among the wédding 

ents, and she sent a plated. water-jug.’ ‘They 
‘know’ about Fheud quarrel ‘with your relations, and 
how Mr. Smith’s friends thoyght be might havo mar- 
ried more to, the purpose. They understand how 
discomfited yon are when Cousin Nancy comes-to 
visit in homespnn, and ‘tells how much, better, off 
you are than your grandmother, “who -began with 
‘rnsh-bottomed chairs in her best room, and knowed 
nathing about sofys!" They know how many condi- 
tions 
‘suspended ; whether the servant. or youare mistress ; 
if youdeducted.the price of the baby’s christeniug 
cake, which she made away, with, from her wages ; 
whether Mr. Smith. stornrs--when- bills “fall-due and 


| ‘roasts are burned; and’ whether you cry.and'threaten 


to go home to yonr father’s,'~ Doesn’t your neigh- 
‘bour know whether you send the plum-cake and pre- 
serves into the kitchen ;~whether you use whiting 
or’ silver-soap for the ‘spoons; if-you make your'old 
apparel -over ‘for the: children, or. sell it to’ the 
‘second-hand dealers, or clothethe poor ; if'you keep 
the arm-chair over the darn in the carpet; and buy 
your fuel by’ wholesale or*piecemeéal ? ‘Why; the 
~very’-winds ate‘in teague with him,’ and ‘waft the 
‘odour of your dinners abroad, 

To w certain extent,one’s nejzhbours are ono’s fate; 
they ~compel bility.; they dictate- ways and 
means. without being setisible of it’; they ‘iufluence 
each other more or less in matters of dress and house- 
hold management, in sodial behaviour, and ‘personal 
accomplishments. --One ‘puts his best-foot forward in 
the presence ‘of his’ neighbours ; is ‘always on: the 
strain to -deservé their esteem; and it is only when 
he is beyond this-censorship that heis audacious, like 
deacon: who, being ‘on a visit to the metro- 
‘polis, thought it-no-harm to drop into the theatre, 
‘where nobody-would-know himyand learn how Satan 
‘entertained his-own. “What must have-been his con- 
fusionwhen in’ the next box he beheld worthy 
brother deacon,! 

‘Neighbours are,’in fact, a greatstimulaut to each 
other. Wiil Neighbour, White succumb to misfortune, 
and: neighbours’ Black-and Blue leoking on? = Shalt 
“Mrs. Green -be'called a slattern, ‘and her next neigh- 
bour the pink of: propriety ? “Shalt she be: a heretic, 
nte across ‘the streetto turn up their 
eyes at-her ? » Shall she nt; and they talk 
Prench~and ‘transcendentalism ? “Shall Neighbour 
Pinch«put his came down for-#'trifle on the subserip- 
tion list-for Neighbour Plenty to sev-and crack his 


over P 
« Blessed be neighbours; sinee they enconrage em\la- 
tion in -better things than etiquette and toilet—since 
‘they afford an uniailing- fund of entertainment to ench 
other! But, afterall; neighbours are only Mrs. Gruudy 
depying th 





in miniatare, add-there is no- at'they adda 
velish-to every-day life. o! HB, 
“PACETI A. 


A HUSBAND regretting the loss of, his;first, in the 
presence of -his; second ,wife, was told, by her that 
* po one. had more: reason to.wish.his former spouse 
alive than she. had.” 

TWELFTH, NIGHT; OR,, WHAT YOU WON'T. 

Sir Toby : “ Dost.thou think, because, thou art vir- 
tuous, there,shall be.no,wore eskes and ale?” — - 

Malvolio: “ As many,cakes as you please, but. no 
ale: at, all.”—Punch. 

Sweet .TuHine, ro Say.—A literarpgentieman, a 
believer in Spiritualism, said that he was himself the 
subject of spiritual infinence; ander which he always 
wrote his articles, thns: being, in the: work of author- 
ship, a Medium, “ That," remarked, pleasant friend, 
‘may, account for pour mediocrity.”-—-PRunch. 

Rus Barrawsia. An Irish journaltriamph»ntly 

mnow the return of) another “ Home Ruler” for 





Wexford.'s We don’tsee.much to crow about, If 
they keep on returning rulers what.a set’ of ticks 
the Irish members will be!—Fun. 

Posrerrry’s Beweracrer.—In a few years, when 
the face of England shall have been almost entirely 
overspread with bricks-and mortar, if will be suid 
thatthe-man-who makes a grove of trees grow where 
a block of houses stood before, deserves ‘wel¥-of his 
country: Punch, 

Tue Onicket Sgason at St. PAvz’s.—A frivnd of 
ours, who ia devoted to cricket, says, he cans)les 
himself, during. the winter by attending service at the 
cathedral'whenever the choir is conducted by the 
choral vicar; because he is so delighted with their 
excellent Fielding.—Fun. 

ImpossiBLz,—A man applied, the other;day. to the 
magistrate at Worship Street, asking him to bind /:is 
wife down to keep her tongue quiet. . The magistrate 
naturally declined to attempt an impossibility !. Wiat 
did.the fellow expect?_. A..man would have to be 








thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism of per- 


ed had-when he entered vallege ; why he-was ~ 
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petual motion before heconld throw a female tongue 
out of gearn.—Fun. d 
} PROXIMUS ARDET. 
First Inebriate: '‘! Ah; I’se been very bads doctor 
says 1’se had delerum trummuns.” 
Inebriate: Ah, they be bad things, they! 
T’se had ‘em twice mysel’: thee mun be. careful,. or 
soon thee’ll ha’ them again, an’ then the, third 
time they’ll carry thee off, lad, they’lLcarry thee off. 
—Fun 


? ‘0 WILLING 20 PLEASE. 
Mistress (to Lazy Housemaid) : “ Now, Mary, you: 


know I'm. going: to give a- ball to-morrow: night; and 
I shall-expect-you to bestir yourself, and make.your- 


self genérally usefal.” 
Mary :.“ Yes, m’m, . But..’'m, sorry to sayymim, J 
can’t /”—Punch. 


“NATURAL “ADVANTAGES,” 

Teacher: ‘‘ What bird did’ Noah sénd out of the 
Ark?” 

Smallest Boy in the Class (after a pause) ::' A.doyve, 
sir.” 

Teacher: “ Very»well. .But should have:thought 
some of.you big boys would have known that!” 

Tall’ Pupil: “ Please; sir; that boy ought to-know, 
sir, ‘cause his father’s 9 bird-kétcher, sir! !!”— 
Punch. 


BARE ,NECESSARIES. 

No. 1 (having her hair done): 4Papa says he 
won't bear. of «my..marrying «without a house in 
town!’ 

No. 2 (at ‘Tea): “And mamma says ‘I’m not. to 
think of any one'who has not.a moor in Scotland and 
a hunting-box, at; Melton,”’ 

No. 3: (not yet : come out”) :..“ Weell,, Jishould:not 
dream of..marrying -any one: who: can’tafford all 
three 2”'~—Punch. 

ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Parson Paunch: (to Farmer Hog, who.intendssend- 


., tng has.eldest.son to.college): “Well. Farmer ‘Hog, 


however.can-you find-money-enough to give your son 
the benefit of a college education? And pray. what 
do ~ sthink of doing’ with hinr when he leaves col- 
lege’?’ 

o H.: “Well, your reverence, if he: turns.out any- 
ways ‘cute I intend to make a lawyer of him; ifjon 
the other hand, I shall most, certainly. require your 
assistance to make a parson of him!” 

THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 

Lord Blunderberry: {who leaves the familp man- 
sion for a visit to the seaside, to 1 A ome 
and upholsterer): “ Wa’al; Jenkinson, haye‘you seen 
to the inside fastenings that everything..is. secure 
against the intrusion of burglars ?’’ 

Jenkinson: “ Xes;my lord, everything is secured 


moustache, and for a 
few maments lost in. ht) : + Walal,Mr.Jen- 
kinson, you know that difficulty is soon .everecome, 
Bai Jove; you must hire some chimney-sweeps !” 

Propvigiovs.—The Pall Mall has. mado a.very re- 
markable discovery, :which with its accustomed zeal 
for the public good andthe spread of:.enlightenment 
it has communicated to its -weaders. . It-has-estab- 
lished the very atrange and valuable fact:that “ erup- 
tions of Mount Vesuvius are generally followed . by, 
or follow, ortake place gimultaneeusiy with,-political 
disturbances a: thome.” |. While we: are; we:admit, 
overwhelmed with gratitude at the contemplation of 
the thought, the research, and‘the Jabour which were 
needed to establish this interesting fact,,we.cannot 
altogether,conceal from ourselves thet ¢here is, one 
small.matter which: detracts fromthe .value of the 
discovery. Ifthe eruptions did not precede; succeed 
or occur simultaneously with. political. disturbances 
in England, it is not altogether clear when,they 
could ocour.—-F un. 

Tux Curisty-an News,—The Christy’s Miustrels 
who never perform out of London have, for the pur- 
pose of-confounding all imitators, changed their title, 
and henceforward they will be, known only.as the 
“ Moore and Burgess Minstrels.” ,,, When we recollect 
the many troops of cripples who have for the last 
dozen years pervaded thecountry, i ng themselves 
on the credulous and ignorant as ‘Phe Original 
Christy’s” we cannot: but: rejoice in the interests of 
fair play at the alteration of name. At the present 
time their most favourite melodies are “ Softly shines 
the summer moon,” “Mother, kiss me in my dream,” 
and “ Meet me, gentle Josey, atthe gate,’’ the ren- 
derers being respectively Mr. Vernon Reed, Mr. Louis 
Braham, and Mr. Frank Percival. A burlesque 
anatomical sketch, given by Mr. J. Wallace, is ex- 
tremely funny, and a solo on the. harp by Mr. Victor 
Bellozia would doubtless be encored, were it not that 
such a course of procedure is against the rules of the 
“ Moore and Burgess Mivstrels.’—Fun, 





Tuz Rep River Opstauction.—The immense raft 


\to:move upstream instead of down,the motion being 
atthe ra/3.of about two miles-a year.’ The explanation 
of this retrograde movement is'that the.logs of the 
lower end of the raft.are continually brokenaway.and 


always falling» away at one end and growing at the 
other,graduaily, moves up the river, and it is calou- 
lated that it has moved since its formation about 400 
miles. . In.1833, when. the raft.was.124.miles, long, 


(the work of.removing: it) was commenced by:the Go- 


4vernment, but after working at it fortwenty~two years 
the attempt was-abandoned.as impracticable, and was 
confined. to.opening some of the Jateral.channels 0 


4 08 to facilitate navigation. 


f reas 
'“LOVEIN A COTTAGE.” 


LOVE in a cottage !’” How charming it sounds ! 
In. what a delirium, of bliss 
| Will raral John talk to. winsome younf May 
As he-seals her sweet lips:with a kiss ! 


Not silver or gold, but, the, wealth of eneheart, 
. Is the gift.L proffer toothee; 
And. a vine-trellised-eot thy #killwould adorn 
“Would be more: than-rich palace to ime !’’ 
* It is:sweet to,labour for one whom E:love, 
And, John; there's none like you,'Edenow ;” 
So the soft little-hand-into his slyly creeps, 
And where he goes_she gladly will go. 
And they, like:two, birds,.their hearts. brimming 
with love, 
Choose:a nest older birds have outgrown, 
And — and sing through the bright. days of 
pring, 
And envy no king on his.throne. 


And Johm steps*with a-grand and a soldierly 
air, 
And s 8 now and then of his' Wife !”’ 
While shy May quaintly: says, “*,He,does,”’ or 
“ He says,” 
And, “ Wives lead such.a sweet,-happy life.” 
But years fly apace, and no'one of our race 
Is exempt from life’s trouble and care; 
And o—- that: fond -love~most. gladly would 
shie 


- Oft feel they. neap.more than their;share. 
Thrice blest are the few wha through Winter and 


ime 
Their seared. mantles,,aronnd ;,them have 


flung, 
E’en though frosted and bowed ‘with life’s bur- 
dens, ha: 


ve. kept 
The love.in their hearts ever young ! 


If John’s heart’ beat for'Mary, and. Mary’s for 
John, 
sEyen throngh to.the mists of 


° . oldag A ye, 
Love.will shine as a beautiful ‘ Finis.” at last, 
_ Fairer far than on youth's title-page. 


Love, in-palace or cot, is‘abeautiful guest, 








A blessing in ways manifold, 
A ere of brighs,. glory..on. the forehead. of 
ou! 
halo of. bliss forithe .old ! 
Ub s. U. 
‘GERMS. 


Aman who isnot ashamed of himself.need not.be 
ashamed of his early condition in life. 

Money and time are the heaviest. burdens of, life, 
and the unbappiest of all mortals, are those whe.have 
more of either than they know how towse. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation ; 
they do not take in anything for their own-use, but 
merely to pass it to another. 

WueEw dissatisfied with ourselves, and exposed to 
the uccusations of conscience, we are very apt to, dis- 
turb those around us with, our. petulance,and ill- 
humour. 

THERE are people from whom.we secretly shrink, 
whom we would personallyavoid, though.reason con- 
fesses that they are good-people; there are’ others 
with faults of temper, etc,, evident enough, beside, 
whom we live content, as ifthe :air. about them did 
us good. 


HOUSEHOLD’ TREASURES. 


New Move or Wasuina.—The ill effect of soda 
on linen has given rise to a new method of washing, 
which has, been extensively adopted in-Germany, 
and introduced into. Belgium. ‘The operation con- 
sists in dissolving two pounds of soap inabont:three 
gallons of water as hot as the hand cam bear, and 
adding to this one table-spoonful of turpentine and 











Which has so long ehstructed:the Red River appears 


three of liquid ammonia ; the mixture must then be 
well stirred, and the linen steeped in it for two or 


ally 
carried off by the flood and freshets, «while the other: , 
end is conatantly receiving additions. Thus theraft-{ibalf a table-spoonful of turpentine and a table- 


three hours, taking eare to cover up the vessel which 
contains them as nearly-hermetically as possible. 
The clothes are afterwards washed out and rinsed in 
-the usual’way. The Boar and water maybe re- 
heated, and used # second time,, but, in ‘that case, 


spoonful of ammonia must be added. The process is 
» said to cause a great economy: of time, labour, and 
fuel. ' The linen scarcely suffers at: all, as'there is 
little necessity for‘rubbing, and its cleanliness, and 
colour are t. Tha ammonia and turpentine, 
although their. detersive action is great, have no in- 
jurious effect upon. the linen ; and, while the:former 


{-evaporates.immediately; the smell of the: latter-is 


said to-disappear entirely during the drying of the 
clothes, 








STATISTICS. 


PROGRESS. OF THE Cotony oF VicTorra.—The Re- 
gistrar-General of: Victoria gives the following. par- 
ticulars regarding the production of the colony. The 
total area of land occupied for pastoral purposes at 
the end’ of: 1870-was'27,702/289 acres, divided into 
999 runs, of which 562had purchased land attached 
to: themi-amounting to 2;875,922 aores.” The total 
area of land occupied for other than pastoral purposes 
was,(up t March 31, 1871) 9/630,638 acres, ~The ex- 
tent of enclosed Jand,was 8,677,947 acres, and of land 
under tillage 909,016::acres. The gross produce of 
the grain crops for the-year ending the 81st of March, 
1871, was 5,456,577 :busbels. “Of this 2,870,409 
bushels were ;wheat, and 2;237,010,,oats. The:.ra- 
pidity with which settlement is proceeding is: ahown 
by neference to a decennial return of the land occupied 
and‘cultivated,’: In .1862+he number of holders: was 
14,960, the extent of land-opcupied 4,090,784 acres 
and, the extent. of land. cultivated 429,895, acres... Ip 
the yearending the 81st of March, 1871, the number 
of . holders :was. 31,842; ‘the extent of land: occupied 
9,530;688, and the quantity of land cultivated 
909,015 acres. ‘The live stock. upoti. farms:on the 
Bist: of, March, 1871, numbered-—horses, 144,088 ; 
mileh 2ows,182,254 ; cattie (exclusive ofimilch cows), 
372,140 ; sheep, 8,838,396 sand: pigs;'124/995. >The 
‘dive: ‘stock: on stations on the: 8ist of Marcli,'1870 
(owing to.the census the usual returns of live stock 
on étations: were not.:procured from, .the, squatters 
(for. the. year, ending, the | Sist'.of, March, ».13871), 
irwere-+horses, 23,182-;:battle ».(exclusive:’ of» mileb 
cows), '151)142 ; and» sheep, '6,923)518. “Machinery 
upon farms,during the year ending thé 31st of March, 
1871,.is put down at 1,402,8631., and. the.approximate 
value of the improvements effected—which : include 
buildings of all descriptions, fenging; dips; wells, dams, 
&c,, but not‘the cost of clearing—8;777,6180.": During 
1870 there were in operation throughout,,the colony 
upwards, of 1,000 :manufactories. of, 70:\ different 
articles. 








“MISCELLANEOUS. 
“Water Surriy.~The daily London supply is now 
"197,000,000 gallons. 
‘|, Naparia,—In, Russia: oaphtha,has; been used, as 
fuel for locomotives, and steam vessels’ witly uevided 
as to y and otherwise, 

Tus OrnystaL Patace Cat Suow.—The third of 
the annual cat shows atthe Crystal Palace was opened 
on, May:15th,.and was visited by a large. number. of 
people. The callection numbered 221 entries, 

Tus SaeRirre,-Mr. Hdward Brooke, citizen and 
clockmeker,,-has ‘been nominated one of tle Shoriffs 
of London for theensying year. Mr, Alderman White, 
who stands: next in| rotation, amongst the City amagis- 
trates for the:oflice)-wilb probably be: his colleague. 

GREAT Mastopon.—The rethains of a mastodon 
have recently been discovered iu, a swamp neat,Otis- 
ville, Orange county, NewYork. .., Nearly. alk; the 
bones, have; been.dug out, and; the, skeleton, . when 
put together, willbe 14 it highand 25 ft..tong. 

A OENTENARIAN PREACHER.—The Rev. W. ‘Pran- 
ter, the ‘oldest: living Wesleyan minister, has been 
preaching. at Portsmouth. The.rey. gentleman, who 
is approaching his 100th, year, ewtered the Wesieyan 
ministry just 70 years ago! Heis still hale and active. 

QuBEn. ‘ANnNE’s Bounty.—The governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, under the provision of their first 

,charter -(1704)..have; unanimously, elected the.Karl 
of _Pewis :a:member of their corporation, in order to 
record» their appreciation “of *hisgenerous gifts to 
Church livings. 

OnatHamM Dock YaRD.—The various works of the 
Chatham, Dockyard Extension are being pushed:for- 
ward very, successinlly ;:very large bodies of »men 
ave engaged upon:the Government) and the contract 
portions of the-undertaking. «Messrs. Gabrielli and 
Co.,.the contractors, have in hand two of the large 
docks abutting on the repairing basin ; they are.well 
advuuced, and will probably be ready for opening at | 
no distant date. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Loewoop.—A writing-ink into the composition of 
which Aleppo galls, sulphate of iron, and gum arabic do 
not enter is not usually held in estimation. However, 
the following is probably the recipe of which you are in 
search: Exhaust 10 parts of a with a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water to furnish 80 parts of liquid, To 
1,000 parts of this decoction add gradually one part of 
yellow chromate of potash ; the liquid becomes first red- 
dish-brown and y bluish-black; gum or any other 
addition is injurious, This liquor, being an actual solu- 
tion, leaves no deposit on the pen. 

Att Atons.—Ten-hundred pounds are not to be des- 
ised. There is no doubt of that. But then they are un- 
ike “Charity” because they will not cover a multitude 

of sins. How man ble things a lassie would 
put up with on their account we cannot tell, but we trow 
that she will hesitate a long while ere she attempts to 
throw in her lot with one who thinks it unnecessary to 
say much about his disposition, tastes, amusements, 
habits, hopes, and has even omitted to give his age. The 
luxuries of a comfortable home and money cease to be 
desirable as long as they are associated with a phantom 
whose development upon closer acquaintance might ren- 
der both the house and money unattractive, 

Matitpa M.—Perhaps if you employ the following 
means the appearance of the old velvet jacket may 
improved. Sprinkle with clean water, and make rather 
damp; take an ordinary flat iron and make warm—not 
too hot, or the article will be spoiled. Having taken the 
lining out of the quttg = the iron, handle down- 
wards, between two bricks, the iron being face som 
most ; take the velvet and pass it over the face of the 
iron, pile or face of velvet uppermost; the steam pro- 
duced will make the pile bristl eup. After it has all risen 
take a piece of loose black cloth or serge and a small por- 
tion of fresh butter, and well rub the latter into the cloth 
or serge; then take the velvet and rub well with the rub- 
ber. 

Sam L. E.—The tale, concerning the supposed founders 
of Ancient Rome being when babies suckled by a she- 
wolf and supplied with other description of food by a 
wood-pecker, has generally been considered to have a good 
deal of poetical embellishment and invention grafted 
uponit. A modern story not altogether dissimilar is at 
present in circulation, illustrating the adage “ there is 
nothing new under the sun.” It is now seriously stated 
by an Indian up-country journal ‘that somewhere near 
Akbarpore, in the district of Fyzabad,a boy was found 
in the den of a wolf, and has been brought to the dis- 
pensary. The boy cannot speak, is very lean and ema- 
ciated, likes to live in retired places, and devours raw 
meat.” 


Lonety Prisciz1.a.—We never can associate the ideas 
of loneliness and youth. What with a little work, a little 
practice on the piano, your daily walk, anda nice book or 
two, to say nothing of those acquaintances which the 
very freshness of your years and nature cannot fail to at- 
tract to you, how can you be lonely ? Such is the lot only 
of those pose invalids who having lost the use of their 
limbs and other faculties are left to the companionship 
of their own thoughts, which Heme ny ney py any afflic- 
tion are often bright with a cheerful hope. Don't marry 
because you are lonely, Wait until you can find amongst 
your own acquaintances some one who is really worthy 
of the best love it is in your power to bestow. 

PgrPLexeD Emma.—The questions were answered in 
due course. We again subjoin replies. 1. He cannot com- 
pel you to marry him, but he can bring an action agaiust 
you for your breach of promise. 2. Business letters are as 
often written in the third person as in the first. 3, The bai- 
liffs would take all the jewels of the person against whom 
the execution wasissued ; they would leave him a change 
of clothing and a bed or so but would take the remainder 
of his household goods and personal effects if they were 
required to satisfy the amount of the claim, They can- 
not take the goods of lodgers or others which may be on 
the premises, 4, The writing is tolerable, somewhat too 
diffuse ; the use of a finer pen is desirable. 5. Write to 
us as often as you feel inclined, but if each time you will 
choose fresh subjects we shall be more pleased than if 
you merely ask what has been previously disposed of. 

Jane E.—Beyond saying that you should wear a white 
or light coloured dress at your marriage and that it should 
not be inconsistent with your position we y know 
how to answer your question; for we cannot guess at 
either the depth of your purse or the spherein which you 

move. ‘lhe following is an indication of the views now 
prevalent on such a subject in the fashionable world: 
** Satin is still the favourite material for wedding-dresses. 
These are made excessively long and very much trained ; 
they are generally trimmed en manteau de cour with flowers 
and lace, the front breadth being covered with lace 





flounces, a similar flounce carried down the sides and 
round the train, or with a lace flounce round the skirt 
anda tunic of the same raised at each side by a chatelaine 
of hve Sores. oran} 
spe" e ces are always open, the space 
partly, if not wholly, occupied by lace or folds of tulle. 
The sleeves are always large.” 

An Inisu Susscrrser.—The years an apprentice has 
to serve, to learn the fession inquired about, are 
seven. He should be bound at the age of fourteen. 

sum of one hundred guineas is not an unus 

premium, in return for which the lad receives corre- 
sponding advantages. There is no Aine’ f essential differ- 
ence in these respects between and America, as 
far as our information extends; but it is impossible to 
lay down any hard-and-fast line since the various cases 

with acco. to circumstances. For instance 
from the son of a ski practical man teed no 
premium would be required. The board and lodging are 
subjects of special arrangement. For your purposes it 
would be invidious in us to make any distinction between 
the merits of the respective establishments of the two 
countries, 

T, B.—We place your own initials at the head of. this 
notice instead of the nom de plume you have chosen be- 
cause, although it sounds very learned use a Greek 
compound for your signature, the know of the 
squealing of those useful animals whose flesh is service- 
able to the caterers for our morning meal is far more 
necessary to an agriculturist than to a poet “that is to 
be.” Your longest piece contains — poe 
errors which cannot be especially poin out in the 
space atour command, Both pieces are peepee’ 
by a fervour of imagination and a warmth of enthusiasm 
both of which are too hot to be tical or pleasant. 
They contain however four tolerably good lines ; namely, 
the last verse of the shorter piece, which merits some 

raise, 

. AT DAYBREAK. 

One little gray bird and a sunbeam 
Rocked on a leafless spray ; 

The winds piped eerily up and down, 
And it was the break o’ day ; 

And out of my narrow window 
I looked with a hopeless sigh. 

“Oh, wide is the world and desolate, 
And the heavens are far avd bigh |” 


The gray bird twitteredand chirped and sang, 
Kooping her small heart warm, 

While wild and shrill the wind over hill 
Went whistling up the storm ; 

And ever the landscape darkened 
As the wan clouds skurried past, 

Slipping the silver leash of the rain, 
At the shout of the summoning blast. 


The Morning hid her haggard face 
w under an ashen hood, 

And the little gray bird, with a frightened cry, 
Fled into the tossing wood ; 

But the sunbeam cluny like a tender hand 
That is loth to lose its hold, 

When fate o’ershadows some well beloved, 
And the summer is sere and old. 


And clinging fast, in gloom and blast, 
The glory grew and grew, 

Till the gaunt tree flashed in a robe of gold, 
And the Morn laughed out anew : 

And a glad thought brightened the weary face 
Behind the lattice pane— 

From the sunbeam's lesson a doubting heart 
Drew courage and hope again! E. A. B. 


W. S. (Manchester).—The quantity of clothing an 
emigrant should take with him on a journey to the anti- 
podes should be regulated by his common sense, He 
must reflect that he will be three or four, or in case of 
stress of weather perhaps six mouths on the deep, deep 
sea, and thus have no opportunity of making purchases, 
while it will be highly inconvenient to be obliged to visit 
the clothiers the moment he lands. We suggest that tle 
following is almost the smallest wardrobe a man should 
take with him:—4 Woollen under-shirts, 4 pairs drawers, 
12 pairs socks, 6 cotton shirts, 4 woollen over-shirts, 6 
pairs boots or shoes, 3 suits of over-clothing, one or two 
good great-coats, hats or caps and handkerchiefs at dis- 
cretion. Of course if necessity pinches you must set 
qoute judgment to work to decide with how little you can 

Oo. 

A. S. M., twenty, tall, dark, and handsome, wishes to 
marry a young man about twenty-three, who is tall, fair, 
and g looking. 

Lrp1 L., eighteen, 5ft. 2in., rather fair, wants to marry 
. gentleman in a good position in the Army about twenty- 

ve, 

Cravey, thirty, tall, moderately good looking, and fond 
of music. Respondent must be domesticated, aud have 
a little money. 

Avrora, thirty-two, medium height, and a widow, de- 
sires to marry a young man about her own age who must 
be fond of children, 

Joux D., twenty-one, very tall, fair hair, and holding 

iti R dent must be about nineteen, a 





ag P P 
blonde, and accomplished 

M. H. K., twenty, fair, domesticated, and fond of home 
and children. Respondent must be tall and good tem- 
pered; « policeman preferred, 

Euus B., twenty-four, fair, good looking, and fond of 
dancing. Respondent must be about twenty-one, and in 
receipt of a good income. 

Marearet Sxatoy, twenty-nine, 5ft. lin., and loving, 
would like to marry a gentleman with a little business of 
his own. 

Ann W., twenty-one, medium height, handsome, and 
a brunette. Respondent must be about twenty-three, and 
industrious. 

_K. V., nineteen, short, good looking, and a very 
pianiste, is desirous of marrying a young man who is fond 
of music and industrious. 

Anna P,, twenty-one, rather short, considered pretty, 








and v leasing. Respondent must be a mechani 
iundooue, and have a good salary ~ 

8S. P. N., twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., dark hair and mous. 
tache, and in a lucrative situationin the ee 
dent must be a young lady of a lively disposition, loving, 
and domestica’ 

CarLorza, thirty-one, 5ft. 3in., fond of children, anda 
widow with two children—one five. and the other seven. 
Respondent must be a gentleman about thirty-seven or 
thirty-nine. 

M S., twenty-four, medium height, very good lookin 
and an officer 4 the Army. Reapentons cA any bea =i 


see blonde about twenty; a native of ter pre- 
Sana T., twenty-two, tall, fair, blue eyes, golden hair, 


and looking, wishes .to correspond with a tall, fair 
gentleman with a view to matrimony; he must be loving 
and handsome. 

H,8., nineteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, accomplished, 
soul eb tcamteneninoumedandiien wha anlt 
spo’ a jeman in a who co’ 
make a wife oniecabin. . ~try 

W. W., thirty-three, dark complexion, holds a good 
position in the Army, wishes to marry a young woman of 
thorough domesticated habits, who can alee well and has 


some money. 

Rozert D., twenty-two, rather short, dark» hair and 
op anaaaacamaaae aeaeleaee ea 
more nine’ accompli a te, and 
fond of children. * ’ - : 

hee -. twenty, rd bs a Sones sg ol edu. 
cal and a very ure, spondent must be tail, 
dark, havea poi B parts or singing, handsome, and have 
a income, 

Avice E. S., twenty-three, tall, fair, a domestic ser- 
vant who is in possession of a little money, and who has 
blue eyes, and light brown hair, would like to marry a 

-looking mechanic about thirty, who is of a loving 
ition, and fond of home. 

Litty B., eigh' medium height, well educated, 
rather dark curling », lively disposition, musical, domes- 
ticated, and loving, would like to marry’a tall, dark, good- 
a ee ; @ banker's clerk with good prospects 
preferred, 

A Lover or Sartors, nineteen, rather tall, a domestic 
servant, fong@ of childgen, and able to make a worthy 
husband’shomecomfortable. Hespondent must be in the 
Royal Navy, about twenty-six, medium height, and fond 


of en. 
Hezsezt B., twenty-one, fine looking, dark, and 
good pr D ti % jpondent must be a young lady 
with dark hair and eyes, a little money, fond of home and 
children, loving, amiable, and have a little experience of 
business. 
ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Jxssica is responded to by—*“ James S.,”” who answers 
her requirements. 
Amy H, by—‘* W, M.,” twenty-five, tall, and good look- 


ing. 

Henex Rawiin by—“ K, N,," twenty, dark, loving, and 
handsome. ‘ 

Anruus C. by—‘‘Amelia B,,” twenty-four, well edu- 
cated, and good looking. 

Eveuniz by—‘ Louis L.,” twenty-six, good looking, 
and a tradesman. 

Tom Wuitrixeton by—‘‘ Clara H.,” twenty-nine, and 
accomplished. 

— by—“ Hearty Harry,” twenty-nine, and in a good 

on. ‘ 

Sam Seppons by—“* Happy Amy,” twenty-three, fond 
of children, a domestic servant, who thinks she would 
suit ** Sam dons.” 

Lriitx Txornton by—“ H. B.,” twenty-six, very fond of 
music, in receipt of about 3001. yearly, and able to make 





a wife very comfortable. 

Potty RussELL by—‘‘ basa a 2 very fond of the 
drama, and thinks he is everything that ‘ Polly Russeli” 
desires. 


Tuomas H. H. by—“ Lovely Louise,” twenty-one, tall, 
a brunette, passionately fond of music, and with a litile 


money, 

J. i. . by—“B. M.,” twenty-three, dark complexion, 
accomplished, very fond of children; the daughter of a 
tradesman, . 

ArtTHuR J. F. by—“ Lucy Higgins,” twenty, medium 
height, fair, pretty, fond of children, and in receipt of a 
good income, 

AnnETTxE by—“M. V. H.,” twenty-seven, good tem- 
pered, in receipt of a good income, and has excellent pros- 


ts. 
OW ILLIAst A. O, would like to have more partioulars of 
“M. B.” 





RvanFRORE® JousnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threapence 


eac. 
Tus Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence, 





*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVIII. of Tux Lonpon Reapzs, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TitLz and Inpex toe Vou, XVIII, Price Ox8 
Penny. yrevtnme 

NOTICE. — Part 108, for Mar, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.B.—CogresroyDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETrEess 
= 7 Evitog or “Tux Lonpon Reaver,” 334, Straud, 

tat We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain ¢opies. 


NOTICE.—The price of Taz Lonpon Respsh 
to the Trade is 1s. 5d. per quire of twenty-six 
copies. 








Londgu: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strapd, 
Sipyex A. Surgm * 
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